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The Emergency in Education 


EVER since the beginnings of the public school system in this country 
has education been faced with so critical a situation as is the case at the 
present moment. 


Throughout the nation the wheels of industry are silent. Mines, mills 

and factories are closed. The products of the soil can not be marketed to 

advantage and once prosperous farms are being abandoned. Several million men 

and women are out of employment. In practically every community those able 
to do so are finding it necessary to assist the army of the less fortunate. 


The need for economy—drastic economy—is everywhere apparent. Individ 
uals are forced to practice the most rigid thrift. In federal, state and local 
governmental departments, the balancing of budgets is dependent upon the levy- 
ing of additional taxes or the curtailment of activities. With one-third the tax 
income now used for governmental purposes, there is need for a halt in this di- 
rection. 





Incomes are curtailed. Salaries of men and women in professional, business 
and clerical lines are suffering reduction. The teachers in the schools are work- 
ing under reduced incomes and salary cuts. In many localities the teaching force 
has been reduced, thus increasing the size of classes and making less effective the 
work of the schools. 





California has for many years occupied a leading place among the states in 
the efficiency of its educational system. Legislative enactments have provided 
financial support for the schools. Through constitutional amendment the state 
has gone a long way in guaranteeing equal educational opportunities for boys 
and girls in city and country alike. The schools are safeguarded through pro- 
visions for fixed charges for their support. 


Much of the forward-looking legislation in this state was enacted during the 
long period when the present writer served as the Executive Secretary of the 
educational forces of California. He would regret exceedingly should this state 
suffer a period of reaction. The schools belong to all the people, and should, in 
the interest of the pupils, be exempt from all political influences. Legisla- 
tors, lawmakers, boards of education should, in their efforts to secure economy, 
seek the advice of all community interests. 





Economies must be practiced. Money can be saved in the carrying on of 
the school system. There are wastes and leaks that should be stopped. But care 
must be exercised lest in the effort to secure economy, there be permanent injury 
to the institution that more than any other is responsible for our material and 
social progress. Education is a matter of state concern and the most important 
function of the Government. 


The accompanying discussion is intended primarily for the layman. It is 
devoid of argument. It seeks to present to the tax payer, the parent, the legisla- 
tor, the underlying values of education. Only as these are understood and appre- 
ciated can reductions in the educational budget be made with justice and equity. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Editor, Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine. 
Secretary, California Association for Education in- Thrift and Conservation. 
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The Emergency in Education 
By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


HE American Public School is one 
of our most valued institutions. It 
reaches every boy and every girl in 

the land. To it go the sons and daughters of 
rich and poor alike. It is the most demo- 
cratic of institutions. The school should of- 
fer equal educational opportunities to all. 
Today America is literally goimg to school. 
A college education is now as common as 
was a high school education three decades 
past. Graduation from a secondary school 
today is. had by as large a proportion as com- 
pleted the eighth year of the “common 
school” of a half century or less ago. 

Important as public education is generally 
agreed to be, the average man of affairs 
knows all too little of the present day school 
—what is taught, or why or how: The 
curriculum has, during the past few years, 
undergone marked changes. If the average 
man realizes this, he can not tell w/y this is 
so. The school program has been enriched 
through the addition of new subjects. The 
average man knows that in the material 
world, undreamed of changes have been 
brought about. Our social structure is un- 
der revision; political philosophies are in a 
state of flux; industrial and economic life 
seeks new foundations and new aims. Our 
material progress has, without doubt, out- 
stripped the advances made in true cultural 
growth and intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment. But the average man does not 
grasp the need for a corresponding change 
in education, nor does he realize what 
prompts the call for new subjects in school 
to meet these changed conditions. 

Present methods of instruction differ 
widely from those in force in earlier days. 
Text books are more scientific and scholarly. 
School equipment is more satisfactory and 





diversified. School buildings in arrange- 
ment, quality and utility are far beyond any- 
thing known in previous years. School 
grounds in extent and beauty, take on the 
character of public parks. The school age 
limit has been extended up and down; com- 
pulsory school laws are more rigidly en- 
forced than formerly; the many rather than 
the few now attend school—all this makes 
education more costly than it was in the past. 

Is public education costing too much? 
Are taxes for school purposes too high? Are 
we training too many young men and young 
women at public expensef Are funda- 
mentals neglected? Do we give over- 
emphasis to fads and frills? Are the grad- 
uates of the schools entering life’s pursuits 
without a thorough grounding in those 
branches of knowledge that should be com- 
mon to all? And what of character edu- 
cation and training in citizenship and in 
initiative and patriotism and business acu- 
men and desire for service and community 
cooperation and leadership? 

Today the application of science to the 
arts and industries has lessened the demand 
for hand labor. Combinations in business, 
consolidations, chain and branch stores, 
standardization in industry, all have worked 
in the interest of efficiency and economy 
even though fewer men and women are em- 
ployed than formerly. Labor saving de- 
vices that do the work of many men have, 
for the time at least, thrown out of employ- 
ment several million laborers, mechanics, 
engineers, tradesmen, clerks, stenographers. 
Indeed, the almost universal introduction of 
the machine seems to be fast superseding 
hand labor. Large numbers of well trained 
young men and women, who have made 
honorable records in their college and uni- 
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versity years, are now unable to find em- 
ployment in their chosen fields. Everywhere 
there is discussed the question whether the 
secondary and higher schools are rendering 
a needed or justified service in placing their 
facilities at the disposal of all the youth of 
the land. Is injustice done these students, 
in holding out to them the advantages of an 
education when they find themselves cast 
adrift at the completion of their university 
careers? 

Such are the questions that thoughtful 
men and women are asking today. Educa- 
tion need not be sold to the average Ameri- 
can citizen. Rather, education must, in its 
modernized form, be interpreted to him. 
The place of the modern school in a changed 
and changing social order, must be under- 
stood and appreciated. Not only should 
those preparing to teach be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with present day conditions and the 
demands upon the modern school... Further 
than that, every opportunity must be taken 
by representative citizens to bring to the men 
and women of the community an apprecia- 
tion of the ideals and ideas of the present 
day school. ‘Those qualified to do so should 
present the changed conditions of today, the 
plans and purposes animating the school or- 
ganization, the meaning and value of the 
curriculum, and the actual results achieved. 

The question of taxation for public edu- 
cation, of school expenditures, and of re- 
turns on the investment, must be placed 
squarely before all the people. 

The cost of government—local, state and 
national, is today far greater than it has 
ever been before. More than 30 cents of 
every tax dollar is required in taxes to carry 
on the agencies of government. Our na- 
tional income is decreased. It is the dra- 
matic drop in national income that is large- 
ly responsible for the drastic increase in tax 
demands. 

The country is now faced with the neces- 
sity for the strictest economy. With all the 
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uncertainty before our people, this fact 
stands out beyond possibility of any diver- 
gence of opinion. In this emergency the 
schools must undoubtedly suffer along with 
all other social and human agencies. But in 
our efforts to lighten the tax burden, we 
must use caution lest injustice be done the 
institution that has made for social progress, 
for intellectual freedom and the develop- 
ment of democracy. We must not be 
stampeded into cutting the ground from un- 
der our feet. 

President Glenn Frank, of the University 
of Wisconsin, says in this connection: 


“It is possible to be quite as short sighted in 
administering economy as in allowing extrav- 
agancies. And just because there is this pos- 
sibility of short sightedness in the administra- 
tion of necessary economy, a grave national 
danger lurks in our current concern for econ- 
omy. We can so easily economize blindly or 
let limited interests dictate the schedules of 
retrenchment. We dare not be gullible. 
Alongside the foresight, intelligence and sin- 
cerity behind the insistence that we establish 
a sounder relation between our income and our 
outgo, there is much blindness, blundering, 
self-interest and sheer insincerity in the al- 
most hysterical campaign against public ex- 
penditures now sweeping the nation. By all 
means let us give prudence a permanent seat 
in our public counsels. By all means let us 
stop waste. But let us be sure that it is real 
waste that we are stopping. Real economy 
may mean national salvation. Bogus economy 
may mean national suicide.” 


Great concern is expressed at the con- 
stantly soaring tax levies. Such concern is 
justified. It is significant, however, that 
those who have achieved financial prosper- 
ity, or who have no children to educate, or 
whose children are in private or tuition 
schools, are usually those who advocate most 
drastic curtailment in expenditures for the 
public schools. These are the ones who fre- 
quently profit most from the tax levies and 
who can best afford to pay their proportion- 
ate share. It is these who cry loudest for 
lower taxes. Unless in periods that are eco- 
nomically unbalanced, seldom do we hear 
complaint of high taxes from those of small 
income and few earthly possessions. These 
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are the parents with the largest families, 
whose children are educated in public 
schools, and who presumably can least afford 
the so-called “burdens” of taxation. 


“Thousands upon thousands of honest 
Americans who have always been the friends 
of education, have been bewildered by propa- 
gandists during the last few months. There is, 
make no mistake about it, an organized drive 
of national scope to cut educational support 
below anything that even this difficult time re- 
quires. If the bewildered friends of education 
are not enlightened, the propagandists will be 
able to get away with a high-handed scuttling 
of the educational ship instead of buckling 
down to the unpopular task of fundamental 
governmental and economic readjustments, 
which in cutting costs might reduce the supply 
of pork.” So writes Glenn Frank. 


It must be recognized by all that we are 
today passing through a period of social and 
economic readjustment. Everywhere we 
are calling a halt upon extravagance and un- 
necessary expenditures. The people must be 
relieved from an excessive tax burden. The 
country has been brought up with a shock. 
During recent years there has been spending 
with no adequate returns on investment. 
Without thought for the morrow, people 
have lived up to their incomes in the pur- 
chase of luxuries and non-essentials. They 
have gambled in stocks. They have bought 
on “margin.” They have not distinguished 
as between speculation and investment. In- 
dividuals and governments have squandered 
private and public monies recklessly. We 
now seek a radical reduction in expenditures, 
a consequent lessening of the tax burden, 
and a return to rational living and common 
sense thrift. 

It needs to be observed also that the pub- 
lic school is always the first of our demo- 
cratic institutions to receive the attacks of 
those who contend that the costs of govern- 
ment are too high. It is as well the first to 
suffer when reductions are effected. It can 
not well be denied that the demands of our 
modern life call for tax levies that are in- 
deed high, especially in comparison with 
those of past times. But taxes, when used 
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properly for school purposes, yield results. 
We must see to it that money used in the 
support of schools, whether little or much, 
is used to the best advantage. 


In periods of low economic pressure, 
when the demands for labor in industry are 
at a low ebb, the school attendance is in- 
creased. Such is the case in the present pe- 
riod. With this increase in attendance, and 
faced with the new social order, more ex- 
acting demands are to be made upon the 
schools than ever before. Indeed, education 
in its most far-reaching applications, is the 
only hope of democracy. To lose the mo- 
mentum gained during recent years, to be 
forced to mark time or to move backward, 
would be to retard our development and im- 
pede our progress. The releasing of hand 
labor through the mastery of the machine, 
and the shortening of working hours, has 
opened up avenues of leisure that now prom- 
ise to develop serious problems that only the 
school can handle. The public school as 
never before is faced with a responsibility it 
can not discharge if, through lack of funds, 
teachers are poorly paid, the teaching corps 
is materially reduced, classes are too large 
for satisfactory work, and equipments and 
surroundings are such as to handicap the 
boy and girl in the period of development. 


Already in many localities throughout 
the nation, the schools have been badly crip- 
pled through reduction of personnel. Thou- 
sands of teachers have lost their positions, 
thereby adding to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed and reducing the efficiency of the 
school through unduly enlarged classes. 
The Citizens Conference on the Crisis in 
Education, meeting in Washington as this is 
written, has taken account of this danger. 
President Hoover points out the necessity 
for the practice of economy and the discard- 
ing of all unnecessary expenditures and says 
significantly: 

* * * “in the rigid governmental econ- 


omies that are requisite everywhere, we must 
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not encroach upon the schools or reduce the 
opportunity of the children through the schools 
to develop adequate citizenship.” 


The morale of the school must not be 


weakened. 


“A wholesale horizontal cut applying to all 
departments and activities is one of the least 
desirable ways of reducing,” says Carl H. 
Milam, Secretary American Library Associa- 
tion. “The continued existence of a democratic 
society depends upon the maintenance of those 
educational, cultural and social institutions 
which have been created to promote general 
education and wholesome living. The service 
of such institutions must not be destroyed.” 


Every effort must be made by those in 
charge of the educational program to prac- 
tice economy and reduce school budgets. 
There must be elimination of all unneces- 
sary features. Let us stop all waste. Sal- 
aries of teachers in common with those in 
other activities must suffer temporary re- 
duction. But no public activity transcends 
in importance the training of the youth. The 
integrity of the school must be preserved. 


The Critics Examine the Schools 


ODAY the schools are subjected to 
searching investigation by the pub- 
lic. Such investigation is timely 

and will result in benefit to the school and 
public alike. The school is the target for 
much criticism. Criticism that leads to con- 
structive results will strengthen rather than 
weaken the foundations of education. 
Doubt is expressed in many quarters as 
to the efficiency of the schools. Tothe man 
in the street, the schools fail to meet life’s 
conditions. One says they give over-em- 
phasis to non-essentials. From another di- 
rection comes the stinging rebuke that they 
cast all students in the same mold, whatever 
their likes or dislikes, their needs, their apti- 
tudes, or abilities, or tendencies. Others 
criticize the alleged lack of organization or 
system, the stereotyped methods, the domi- 
nation of the lower schools by the higher. 
Academic and book training is, say some, 
given at the expense of the vocational mo- 
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tive and practical work. Claim is made 
that the school system is inadequate, infest- 
ed with “fads and frills,” lacking in funda- 
mentals, unsuited to the needs of a modern 
democracy. The increased cost of educa- 
tion is entailing a serious burden upon the 
tax payers, say the critics. Boys and girls 
are permitted to enter life’s pursuits with 
preparation entirely inadequate to meet the 
problems that confront them. Many go so 
far as to contrast the schools of the present 
with those of the “good old days,” to the 
discredit of the modern educational system. 


A statement to any intelligent group of 
laymen that the modern school does not 
meet actual life conditions is likely to find 
ready agreement. The claim that courses 
of study give attention to frills rather than 
to fundamentals, and that boys and girls 
are not as well trained today as was the case 
a half century ago, will weigh heavily with 
many men and women. Those who insist 
that too much money is spent on education 
and that our onorous tax burden is the result 
of useless expenditures for school purposes, 
find hearty support in their contention, fre- 
quently without question or reservation. 
Therein lies one of the greatest dangers to 
the cause of education and to our future 
prosperity. 

The critics of the school are prone to use 
certain typical phrases that have a pleasant 
sound to the man who complains of the high 
cost of education. These complaints are 
usually of a general nature rather than spe- 
cific, and lack force, when taken by them- 
selves—when not applied. We frequently 
hear it said that: “Something is wrong 
with the school system.” Or perhaps, “The 
school trains only the few”’; or again, “Edu- 
cation should fit for life but it does not.” 
“Our school system is too complex,” is an- 
other form of the criticism. ‘We need ef- 
ficient schools, they are now superficial”; 

Read further on Page 22 
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few states can present more colorful 

ones than those telling the story of 
California’s development. The dramatic 
muse has staged imposing processions 
through the state’s portals—its passes 
and sea-ports. This article is an at- 
tempt to call attention to 


| history is a succession of pageants, 





By H. WARREN JOHNSON 


Palmdale; Elizabeth Lake, with its 
tributary streams; Fremont’s “Rock 


Springs” north of the lake; Willow 
Springs, farther north; Oak Creek, a 
few miles farther and some twelve 
miles west of Mojave; and Tehachepi 
Creek beyond—these wormed a chain 
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The First Bottle-Nec 


in California Traffic 


threading its way through San Fran- 
cisquito Canyon (locally “ "Squito Can- 
yon”) it met the older one at a small 
creek a mile east of the lake. The 
Andrada adobe, described below, is sit- 
uated at the junction of the two trails, 














that which passed Elizabeth 
Lake, a small body of wa- 
ter some 40 miles north of 
Los Angeles, west of Palm- 
dale, and on the original 
route between southern and 
northern California, in the 
middle of the last century. 
It perhaps rivaled all 
others in its brilliancy and 
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now dry lake of that 

time, the road _ turned 


abruptly north into Ante- 
lope Valley. The western 
end of the “neck” is inde- 
terminate, but would seem 
to be near Fairmont. 
NW Somewhere here, a west- 
ward branch left the orig- 
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left the old trail at the 
crossing of Oak Creek, 
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more or less arid country, trails were 
assuredly determined by the presence 
of portable. water. Between two 
points, not the shortest route, but the 
best watered, was the one sought. 
Thus the streams coursing down the 
eastern sides of the San Bernardino 
Mountains into the desert; the beau- 
tiful meadow (Leonis Valley) west of 





of “water-holes” which located the 
original trail from the lower Colorado 
basin into the great valley. 

The other trail, which soon became 
the more traveled route, joined this 
original one near Elizabeth Lake. 
Leaving Los Angeles via Cahuenga 
Pass it crossed the Santa Susanna 
Mountains near Newhall tunnel and 





trail pushed on over a rather steep 
grade (Oak Creek Pass, Old Tehachepi 
‘ Pass) to the headwaters of Tehachepi 
Creek, which it followed into the San 
Joaquin, and into the Kern River dis- 
trict. 
The location of the old trail across 
Antelope Valley is also indeterminate. 
Except through Willow Springs, and 
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through the hilly section south of Oak 
Creek, it is doubtful if any portion of 
it is traversed today. Thus, over the 
comparatively short section, between 
the Andrada adobe and Fairmont, 
passed for nearly 40 years all the land 
traffic between southern and northern 
California. When one considers the 
remarkable activities of those times, 
which witnessed the transition from 
Latin to Anglo-Saxon domination, the 
Great Migration of the ’50s, the end 
of one war and the beginning of an- 
other, he is impressed with the variety 
and significance of many of the units 
that passed through this “bottle. 
neck,” 


A> might be expected, the 
trappers led the procession. 
Jedediah Strong Smith, the first 
cross-country visitor to appear in 
California, arrived through Cajon 
Pass, near San Bernardino, in the 
fall of 1826, an unexpected and 
very unwelcome guest. The Span- 
ish authorities held every Amer- 
ican as a persona non grata. A 
few quasi-pirates and privateers 
under no flag, but hailing from At- 
lantic ports, landed on this coast 
fifteen years before Smith appeared, 
some of whom met with a very uncor- 
dial reception. Smith’s party was the 
first to enter through this back-door. 
Although hospitably entertained at San 
Gabriel Mission by the good Father 
Sanchez, Governor Echeandia wasted 
neither time nor diplomacy in telling 
Smith that he must “stand not upon 
the order of his going, but go at once” 
and by the way he had come. Accord- 
ingly, in January he led his people back 
through the Cajon, but instead of going 
east, as told, he turned northward. 
Sooner or later, he must have found 
signs of a trail along the western bor- 
der of the desert, leading in the gen- 
eral direction he wished to go. To an 
experienced trapper and woodsman 
like Smith, that dim, shadowy track 
meant water ahead, and he followed it. 
After some days, it brought him into 
Leonis Valley and through the “neck.” 
Beyond that, his trail is uncertain, but 
he passed into the San Joaquin, prob- 
ably through Old Tejon Pass (Cotton- 


wood Creek) or Old Tehachepi Pass ° 


(Oak Creek). 

Other trappers followed. One who, 
perhaps, made a more lasting impres- 
sion than Smith, because he lived 
longer, was Ewing Young, from Ten- 
nessee. His party went through here 
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in 1830. With it, was a boy of twenty- 
one, making his first entry into the 
Coast country. His name was Kit Car- 
son. Young eventually settled in Ore- 
gon, engaging in the cattle business. 
He made frequent trips to these “cow- 
counties” in southern California in 
after years, and drove much stock over 
this route. 

Probably the most widely-known 
American to pass this way was John 
C. Fremont, returning east from the 
lower Columbia River by way of Cali- 
fornia. In April, 1844, he came south 
up the San Joaquin, crossed the Te- 





Attacks by Indians were frequent. 


hachepis by way of Oak Creek Pass, 
and camped for several days in Ante- 
lope Valley, at a place he called “Rock 
Springs,” a short distance north of 
Elizabeth Lake. It is quite possible 
that Shea’s ranch buildings now occupy 
the site of this camp. Fremont was 
persuaded to follow this trail by an 
Indian boy who happened into the 
camp near Caliente on the northern 
side of the Tehachepis, and who was 
on his way to the San Fernando Mis- 
sion. 

Fremont had planned to go due east 
from this camp into Utah, where he 
would strike the Old Spanish Trail 
eastward, a course that would have 
taken him into Death Valley, where 
the party must have perished from 
thirst. Fortunately, the boy, speaking 
Spanish, convinced Fremont that that 
route was impossible, that his way lay 
along Elizabeth Lake. Leaving Rock 
Springs, the boy led the outfit along 
the lake side, and as far as the site 
of the Andrada adobe, where he left it 
to pursue his way south to the Mission. 
Fremont, following the guide’s parting 
instructions, proceeded east through 
Leonis Valley and over the south-east 
route till he found the Old Spanish 
Trail where it emerges from Cajon 
Pass. His was probably the most im- 





posing aggregation that had yet trav- 
eled the “bottle-neck.” In marching 
order, over favorable terrain, it ex- 
tended a quarter of a mile. 

Other than stockmen, few travelers 
are mentioned here during the next 
three years. In the summer of 1847, 
some 200 Mormons toiled up ’Squito 
Canyon on their way to Salt Lake. 
These people, nominally a part of Gen- 
eral Kearny’s “Army of the West,” had 
been recently mustered out of a service 
in which they had never seen any real 
fighting. Arriving at the western end 
of the neck, they turned dye west, fol- 
lowing the route past Crane Lake 
and down the Grapevine Canyon. 
which seems to have become the 
popular one, into the San Joaquin. 
“On the first of August,” writes 
one of them, “we traveled 14 miles, 
and camped in a beautiful valley 
(site of ‘Fort Tejon’) where we 
found, cut in the bark of a tree, 
the name of ‘Peter Lebeck,’ who 
was killed by a grizzly bear on the 
17th of October, 1837. The skull 
and bones of the bear, which was 


A Butterfield Stage on its way through the valley. killed by Lebeck’s companions, 


were still lying on the ground.” 


ITHERTO, almost no Californians, 
and few Americans, save trappers, 
had any interest in Alta California out- 
side the Coast belt. In February, 1848, 
about two weeks after the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo made this region 
a part of the United States, the discov- 
ery of gold in quantity, in the High 
Sierras, marked the advent of a new 
era, with new ideas, reactions, prob- 
lems. The “Gold Rush” was about to 
begin, and was in full swing a year and 
a half later. Of those who left the 
Missouri River for the mines, many 
came by way of Old Santa Fe (N. M.). 
From that point, by any one of three 
routes, they duly appeared in the Colo- 
rado Desert, at Yuma or near Needles. 
Those arriving at the former place 
usually crossed the San Bernardino 
Mountains to Los Angeles, thence 
north by Elizabeth Lake. The others 
(at Needles) continued on the Old 
Spanish Trail to the vicinity of Cajon 
Pass, where they turned north over the 
route traveled by Smith, Fremont and 
others. This brought them to the 
“neck,” where they may have been re- 
joined by their confreres coming from 
Los Angeles. 
Probably these last were the first to 
bring wheeled vehicles through ’Squito 
Read further on Page 16 
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Inevitable Ending 


own hand. The news flashed 

over every wire. It was 
nounced by radio and papers carried 
headlines. Daniel Steel, one of the out- 
standing and most successful novelists 
of the day, prominent clubman and ex- 
soldier, a suicide. Impossible! 

The police looked for clues of a clev- 
erly planned murder, but bullet wound, 
powder marks, fingerprints, all pointed 
to one and the same hand... his own. 
The body had been found on the floor 
of a room in Stone’s apartment sur- 
rounded by scattered sheets of manu- 
script. There was apparently no mo- 
tive and all possible theories were dis- 
carded one by one. 

Bob Brendon the dead man’s closest 
friend (he had no living relatives) was 
mystified. Hurrying to Stone’s apart- 
ment in answer to the houseboy’s 
frantic summons, Bob paced back and 
forth in desperation. One close ex- 
amination of the body was enough to 
convince Bob that no. physician could 
restore life. Of course, detectives, cor- 
oner, undertaker, friends, must be noti- 
fied as quickly as possible but the thing 
did not seem logical. 

“He had no reason for doing such a 
thing! No reason on earth.” 

The houseboy shook his head dole- 


Do STEEL was dead by his 


an- 


fully. Bob went on, arguing with him- 
self. 
“Dan had plenty of money. His 


books have been best sellers for years. 
He never invested wildly. He wasn’t 
married but there never has been any 
woman mixed up in his life. He was 
the cleanest, the most honorable man 
I knew. I’ve known him fifteen 
years.” 

The houseboy had no words at his 
command. Having served Daniel Steel 
long and faithfully, his grief was gen- 
uine. Silently he pointed to the papers 
on the floor. 

“He must have been writing all 
night, or until this . . . this thing hap- 
pened,” Bob ruminated as he carefully 
picked up one or two sheets of manu- 
script. “This looks like part of a story. 
Well, no use letting, that lay around. 
It has nothing to do with this . . . this 
accident. Gather it up carefully, Kato, 





By EUGENIA T. FINN 


His publisher will be glad to get it, 
if it’s finished.” 


A? then it was all over; the 
whole ghastly business; and 
there was nothing for Bob to do but 
go over Daniel Steel’s papers and per- 


sonal affairs. If a will had been writ- 
ten up, none had, as yet, been found. 


Bob had tucked the closely written 
sheets of manuscript into the files with 
Dan’s other carbon copies where it had 
a better chance of escaping prying 
eyes. Now he seated himself at Dan’s 
old desk and drew the papers out of 
their hiding place. He found them 
numbered in Dan’st methodical and 
painstaking way, and as he sorted and 
rearranged the sheets Bob thought of 
Dan and his work. Dan loved writ- 
ing. He would catch a suggestion for 
a story in a flash but he carried the 
idea around with him for weeks, even 
months, before a line went on paper. 
Many a time as the two men sat smok- 
ing, Dan would discuss certain situ- 
ations containing the germ of a story 
and then describe the kind of man who 
would get himself into just such a situ- 
ation. He was fond of quoting: 

“Give to each character one predom-~ 
inating characteristic and see that it 
affects each person in your story.” 


Dan’s_ special characteristic, Bob 
thought, had been consideration for 
others. He recalled the many times 


that work was pushed aside in order 
that the necessary time and attention 
might be given to some less successful 
aspirant for literary honors. Dan 
seemed to have infinite patience, in 
spite of a natural impulsiveness that 
had a tendency to rush him at times. 
Still smoothing sorting the 
papers an odd thought crept into Bob’s 
mind. How would Dan have described 
himself? Would he have taken note 
of his own tolerant consideration and 
specifically stressed that, or would he 
have pictured that impulsiveness that 
was, after all, an important side of a 
man’s character. Of course, one of the 
two sides must have been the stronger 
and yet might not each human type be 
a composite mixture of the good and 


and 








evil of many generations? Dan, he 
knew, would have said: 

“But that allows no room for in- 
dividualism, old chap. I am what I am 
because of myself. I shall never meet 
any situation as you would meet it, 
because no two people can ever see 
through the same keyhole at the same 
time and that is about all the 
point this life affords us.” 

“For God’s sake, tell me what you 


view- 


saw through your’ keyhole that 
“prompted you to find a way out?” 
Bob was not conscious of having 


spoken aloud. 


Mf HERE can be but one inevitable 

ending to such a situation. No 
man could continue living with this 
knowledge in his heart.” 

It was as if Dan had spoken. Bob 
wheeled around in the desk-chair, scat. 
tering the papers once more in every 
direction. There was no one in the 
room. It took a few seconds before 
he could realize that the words had 
actually appeared before his eyes. 
They were written on one of those 
pages now lying on the floor at his 
feet. Frantically, he began to search. 
It seemed hours now before he could 
get them properly arranged in numer- 
ical order. Then avidly he began to 
read. 

It was a love story, as yet untitled. 
That was a change, for Dan usually 
wrote adventure stuff with just enough 
romance thrown in to make it salable. 
Dan no sentimentalist, either in 
real life or fiction. 


was 


The woman in the story was married 
to an invalid much older than herself: 
the marriage being apparently the re- 
sult of loneliness and compassion for a 
suffering human being, at least on the 
part of the woman. Love, in the ac- 
cepted marital sense, never entered the 
bargain. Neither husband nor wife be- 
lieved that their union would be of 
long duration and she devoted every 
whit of time to ease his failing 
strength. 

It was during the third year of their 
wedded life that the “other man” en- 


Read further on Page 30 
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Childhood Memories 


childhood—often 


Tow memories of days gone by—of 


our return as 

though in a dream and caress us 
with their wistful and melancholy 
beauty. 


Even the mightiest monarch in his 
idle moments turns to the days when 
his childish pranks elicited stern re- 
proof rather than to the occasions 
when he won a victory over his wily 
prime minister. Both to king and 
peasant ... childhood will remain for- 
ever a garden of delightful thoughts. 


ar Mr. Duffus had not been engaged 
in the forementioned reflections he, 
undoubtedly, would not have met with 
the tragic-humorous incident that was 
destined to follow. 

Mr. Duffus rose, had breakfast and 
then looked out of his window upon a 
very bright day. A certain happiness 
was in the air. Having nothing of spe- 
cial importance to do, he decided to 
visit a scene of his childhood—Hinkey’s 
Mr. Duffus was aware that 
it was a meadow no more, not for 
many, many years... that it had van- 
ished like a buried city of long ago; 
and that upon its site stood a moun- 
tain of architecture capable of housing 
some ten thousand people. But to Mr. 
Duffus it was a place which once had 
echoed with cries and 
laughter. He visit it at 


meadow. 


his happy 
decided to 
once. 

Mr. Duffus left his house intoxicated 
with the thought that he would soon 
stand on the site of Hinkey’s meadow 
—or as close to it as possible. He fol- 
lowed the avenue, took a street-car, 
got off and walked two strects until 
he reached another this 
corner rose a towering building whose 
pent house seemed to pierce the very 


avenue. At 


skies. 

Mr. Duffus gazed upon all this and 
sadly mused that this had once been 
the site of Hinkey’s meadow. 

But modern does not 
allow much time for musing at a cor- 
ner. Mr. Duffus’ attention was sud- 
denly attracted by a large crowd of 


civilization 


women who stood in front of the 
building that covered his old play- 
ground. 
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What a mob, he said to himself. 
Wonder what’s the matter? They 
seem to be coming from all directions. 
I must find out what the cause of this 
gathering is. 

Mr. Duffus approached the crowd 
and noticed that each woman seemed 
to be laboring under intense excite- 
ment. Each one wanted to push her 
way through, so as to have a position 
in the front of the crowd. All of them 
had a very determined—in fact—a war- 
like expression. Sort of do-or-die 
frown. ... 

He went up to one of the women 
and said: “Pardon me, madam. What 
happened here?” 

But, as a reply Mr. Duffus received 
a withering look, and the woman 
whom he had addressed proceeded with 
her efforts to shove her way through 


the packed mass of struggling hu- 
manity. 
Mr. Duffus decided that he didn’t 


care to find out the cause of this com- 
motion and tried to turn about and 
leave the crowd. To his great dismay, 
he found that he was surrounded. He 
could not move an inch. 

Looking over the heads of the 
women, he observed that policemen 
were trying to keep the crowd in some 
semblance of order. And though the 
brave lads shouted until they were blue 
in the face and tried heroically to get 
the women on to the sidewalk so that 
they would not be diminished by pass- 
ing automobiles, the total efforts of 


the police brought no results. The 

“weaker sex” held its own... . 

Bur Mr. Duffus’ gaze travelled 
about. He soon spied a _ sign: 


“Gingham’s Dress Shop,” and the ap- 
pended information that a gigantic sale 
was to be held today. He thought that 
he would wait until the crowd moved 
a little and then he would have no 
trouble going his way. 

The crowd camé to action with ex- 
plosive suddenness. The doors had 
been opened and the shoppers surged 
into the store. It was as though a 
dam had been removed. Mr. Duffus 
found himself swept into Gingham’s 
shop. The man who had opened the 


doors could be seen lying prone. The 
first few bargain hunters had thrown 
him down; the others took him for a 
“Welcome” mat. 

Dresses .. . dresses everywhere... 
on racks. All colors, models, sizes. All 
at low prices. 

Mr. Duffus was pushed in all direc- 
tions and found himself in everybody’s 
way. The store was packed tight with 
women. 

The dresses disappeared from the 
racks in short time. The iron frames 
which a few moments ago were loaded 
with feminine apparel were now as 
barren as a field visited by a hungry 
locust brigade. The tactics used by 
the shoppers in picking their dresses 
made football look like a kindergarten 
pastime. The fighting soon became 
desperate. Individual encounters took 
place whenever a shopper saw a dress 
she desired in another woman’s hands. 
A tug-of-war ensued and the dress, or 
whatever was Ieft of it, went to the 
winner. 

Suddenly, Mr. Duffus was knocked 
down. He tried to rise, but found it 
impossible. A mass of closely packed 
women stampeded over his prostrate 
form, and his abdomen felt as though 
two or three squadrons of galloping 
cavalry were holding their annual 
maneuvers over it... . 


FTER quite some struggling, Mr. 

Duffus managed to get up, but 
he was so weakened that he had to 
cling to the nearest rack for support. 
He looked around wildly for the near- 
est exit. His clothes were in shreds... 
His face scratched beyond recognition 
... The extent of his internal injuries 
still a matter of grave conjecture. His 
necktie flopped over the rack. A 
woman saw it from the opposite side 
and thought it was part of a dress 
whose color she admired. She began 
to pull at the tie. Mr. Duffus felt life 
rapidly disappearing and had a series 
of visions such as drowning persons 
experience during their last moments. 
When the image of Hinkey’s meadow 
floated by he found no special relish 
in its beauty. 

Read further on Page 15 
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Historic Sisquoc Chapel and Cemetery 


Made Memorial to Benjamin Foxen through generosity of Security First National Bank 


cemeteries—even if not—passing by 

that way, you must have seen and 
wondered at a diminutive frame chapel 
with a solitary cypress and a wistful 
cemetery behind it, which stands like 
a sentinel drowsy with long waiting 
at the head of Foxen Canon, fifty miles 
orth of Santa Barbara and something 
less south from Santa Maria. 

It is the Sisquoc Chapel. In 
cemetery where weeds 
markers and flowers 


ik you are given to wandering in old 


the 
crowd at the 
long-wilted lie on 
nameless mounds, rest 
the bones of a Califor- 
nian hero, and around 


him, descendants of 
the founders of Cali- 
fornia. 


Here Benjamin 
Foxen is buried—that 
unrewarded hero who, 
on Christmas’ Eve, 
eighty-seven years 
ago, saved John C. 
Fremont from ambush 
and disaster, and made 
his inevitable conquest 
of Santa Barbara a 
victory free of blood- 
stain. Recognition 
came late, too late for 
Benjamin Foxen to 
know of it, when 
vears after his death 
the beautiful marble monument 
raised over his grave in the little Sis- 
quoc Cemetery, and other markers 
were placed on the trail he blazed for 
Fremont through San Marcos Pass. 

Last month a new chapter in the 
strange story was written. On the 
anniversary of that famous Christmas 
exploit, the Sisquoc Chapel and _ its 
cemetery were made a memorial to 
Benjamin Foxen through gift of the 
- Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, which transferred the prop- 
erty to the Santa Maria Cemetery As- 
sociation. By curious mischance, un- 
traceable through the course of many 
years, the deed to the land had never 
been recorded. Thus it had remained 
privately owned and publicly forgotten 
through a quarter-century of abandon- 


was 


of Los Angeles. 
By MARION PARKS 


ment, until the recent gift was made 
by the bank. 

Where a hero rests is sacred ground; 
and in this cemetery one is aroused by 
that potency of suggestion which has 
inspired the poet, the dreamer and the 
historian in such places through all 
time. Dead for centuries be _ those 
whose names are written there, they 
are still held to earth by the threads 
of remembrance, and the grave-marker 
is the bobbin to which these are fast- 





Gen. John C. Fremont (left) and Benjamin Foxen, who guided the Ameri- 
can force through San Marcos Pass, while the Spanish awaited at Gaviota 
Pass. 


ened. You have but to unwind them 
a little way and the past is awakened 
and echoes of other days set astir. 
The deserted chapel and the marble 
shaft over Foxen’s grave at Sisquoc 
seem sentinels over a region of pecu- 
liarly romantic tradition. They stand 
commandingly situated on a mesa at 
the head of the beautiful canon that 
witnessed the stirring events of the 
ranchero’s long lifetime; where he dis- 
possessed the grizzly bear and the 
coyote to establish his rancho back in 


1837. 


ROM this rancho, named the Tina- 
quaic, Benjamin Foxen conducted 
Fremont into Santa Barbara. The 
American officer with his battalion had 
been directed to him from the Rancho 


Nipomo near San Luis Obispo by an- 
other Gringo ranchero, William Dana. 
Knowing how much he risked in the 
act, which was bound to destroy his 
congeniai relationship with his Span- 
ish-Californian contemporaries, Foxen 
led Fremont to the San Marcos Pass 
and helped’ him to break a road over 
the mountain where 
wagons had never traveled before. In 
the meantime, confident that they com- 
the Santa 


steep barrier 


entrance to 
from 
north, the Californian 


only 
Barbara 


manded 
the 


forces awaited in am- 


bush the coming of 
Fremont at Gaviota 
Pass. Powder was 


ready for blowing up 
the rocks and blocking 
the entrance, 
while from the cliffs 
above it was planned 
{Oo cast great 
masses of loose stone 
upon Fremont and his 


narrow 


down 


men. 

Through and 
storm Foxen led Fre- 
mont over San Marcos 


rain 


to circumvent this 
tragedy. They pulled 
the wagons, cannon 


and mules up the steep 
mountainsides with 
ropes. It was Christ- 
mas Eve, but there was no time to 
think of festivals, and they made camp 
soaked through with the cold rain. In 
two days the perilous and difficult feat 
was accomplished, and on December 27 
Fremont marched into Santa Barbara 
and raised the Stars and Stripes. 
Benjamin Foxen had left him at the 
summit of the pass and returned to 
the adobe ranch house in Foxen Canon. 
His son Guillermo, then a boy of 17, 
went on to conduct Fremont the rest 
of the into the town. Straight 
to the home of another Gringo, the 
famous Alpheus B. Thompson, one- 
time Hawaiian merchant’ through 
whose influence Benjamin Foxen had 
come to California some twenty-five 
years before, the boy led the American 
forces. The site of that handsome old 


{13 


way 
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Gaviota Pass, where the Californians expected to annihilate Fremont and 


his followers. 


residence where the flag was raised is 
shown today on State Street by a 
bronze marker. In after years, the son 
Guillermo was laid to rest beside his 
father in the Sisquoc Cemetery. 


EPRESENTING the broken mast 

of a ship, the monument marking 
the resting place of Foxen, the “Gringo 
Don,” appropriately symbolizes his pic- 
turesque life. He was born in England 
in 1784, and grew up to be a sailor. 
Coming to California in the early Pa- 
cific trade in 1820, he settled at Santa 
Barbara and there married a Spanish- 
Californian girl, Eduardo del Carmel 
Osuna. She was a descendant of one 
of the soldiers who accompanied Fray 
Junipero Serra on the first expedition 
into California. She too, was buried 
beside her husband “Don Julian,” and 
the romance conjured up in the re- 
membrance of her quiet and _ self- 
effacing life is a delicate, yet color- 
ful one. 

Giving up the sea and his trading, 
with his marriage, Don Julian turned 
ranchero. But the salt never quite got 
out of his blood. The brand he chose 
for marking his cattle was an anchor. 
In front of the rambling adobe ranch 
house he had a big maritime telescope 
balanced in a forked stick, with which 
he kept track of affairs at a distance. 

Foxen paid dearly for the assistance 
he gave the Americans, which seemed 
Californian contem- 
poraries relatives-by-marriage. 
His former denied him. His 
erstwhile associates set about a sys- 


traitorous to his 
and 
friends 


14 ] 


tematic persecution—and Fremont did 
much as mention him in his 
For years things were made 
disagreeable for him. His ranch was 
burned; his cattle run off. It finally 
wound up in the shooting of a paisano 
who was stealing Foxeh’s chickens. 
Don Julian had to stand trial for man- 
slaughter and was sentenced to four 
years in prison. Where or whether he 
served it, I do not know. But the 
story goes that in conducting him to 
the North, the Sheriff so far regarded 
his honor as to permit unaccompanied 
excursions away from the road, when 


not so 
Memoirs. 
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both rested from the trip and went 
hunting. 

In later years Benjamin Foxen was 
called upon again for service. Twenty 
vears after he had helped Fremont to 
open a road for cannon over the San 
Marcos Pass, he was asked to show 
the way for a stage-coach road over 
the same route. Foxen Canon then 
became the main highway and the 
Rancho Tinaquaic a stage-coach stop. 
The horses that Don Julian bred on 
the rancho for the stage-coach travel 
became famous. He them into 
San Francisco for use on the old 
horse-car lines. 

The Sisquoc Chapel was built at the 
side of this old main-traveled road in 
1876, two years after the death of Don 


sold 


Julian. A few years afterward his re- 
mains were removed from the un- 
marked hillside grave near the old 


ranch house to this cemetery. 

Land was contributed and funds 
largely given for building the chapel 
by Foxen’s daughter Ramona and her 
husband Fred Wickenden, the latter a 
pioneer of Gold Rush Days. Building 
of the little church for the sixty-five 
families of the Sisquoc community was 
inspired by the Rev. J. B. McNally 
during his ministry at Mission Santa 
Ynez. In the same year he also secured 
the erection of churches at Lompoc 
and Guadalupe. The three buildings 
were exactly alike, but that at Sisquoc 
alone remains unaltered, although the 
two sister structures still continue in 
use today. 

Read further on Page 29 





San Marcos Pass, 


through which Fremont escaped to Santa Barbara, 
led by Benjamin Foxen. 
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By MAURICE L. KUSELL and M. S. MERRITT 


RRANGEMENTS with the 

A hotels had been made to 

house the unit from the Apex 
Studios. 

George Jarviss, business manager, 
for the picture company, had okayed 
all the locations by long distance. Only 
one more location had to be arranged 
for—the Golden City National Bank. 

Approaching the president of the 
bank, Jarviss introduced himself: 

“Mr. Burroughs, I’m the business 
manager for the Apex Film Studio of 
Hollywood. My company will be here 
on location, to shoot a number of 
scenes for our new picture, “Gangster’s 
Heaven.” 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Jarviss—” Burroughs 
said, rubbing his hands avariciously. 

“Of course, we'll spend quite a bit of 
money in your little town,” Jarviss 
went on to explain. 

“Well, anything I can do to assist 
you and your company, I'll only be 
too glad to.” 

“That’s just the point. You see Mr. 
Burroughs, we have a bank hold-up in 
one of our sequences. Naturally, being 
here on location, we should like to use 
yeur bank for a few scenes. In these 
scenes the gangsters rob your bank in 
broad daylight.” 

“Oh course, of course,” Burroughs 
acquiesced readily. “And it’s not bad 
publicity for the bank in the surround. 
ing country.” 

Jarviss held out his hand, “Thank 
you, Mr. Burroughs, your help will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

Jarviss was relieved. The last de- 
tail had been taken care of. Now he 
could relax until the company arrived. 


EWS of the film company’s visit 

to Golden City was quickly re- 
layed from mouth to mouth for miles 
around. Ranchers came to experience 
the thrill of seeing pictures made for 
the first time. Hundreds of villagers 
lined the streets and sidewalks, await- 
ing the appointed hour. 

George Jarviss, in his hotel room, 
heard the usual commotion of the 
company shooting scenes. He decided 
to go down and watch. Presently he 
was pushing through the crowd. 
Sidney Ainsworth, the director, was 





painstakingly rehearsing the hold-up 
scene. 

“Now Pat, remember, when you ap- 
proach the teller in the rear of the 
bank—go behind the counter, poke 
your guns in his ribs. Order him to go 
into the vault for the big money. I'll 
have the camera follow you from the 
machine here, see?” 

“Okay, chief.” 

“O Mr. Burroughs,” Ainsworth cried, 
“May I use one or.two of your tellers 
in this scene?” ; 

“Surely, Mr. Ainsworth.” Calling to 
his cashier and chief teller, he said: 
“Joe, you and Mr. Bryant, do what- 
ever Mr. Ainsworth says.” 

“All you have to do, boys, is to go 
inside the vault,swhen Mr. McQuire, 
the gangster, tells you to,” explained 
Ainsworth. 

“Should we act scared?” Joe asked. 


Ainsworth thought a moment. 
“Mmm! Yes, I guess so.” Then he 
called: “Are you boys in the camera 
car set?” 


“Okay, chief,” replied the camera- 
men. 

‘All right, now don’t forget. Now 
McQuire, you and your men hold-up 
the bank. Dash in the vault for a 
second; run out of the bank. Hop in 
the touring car, here, and start down 
the street. The camera car will be in 
front of you shooting the action. If 
it’s good we won't have to do it the 
second time. Let’s go. In the bank, 
boys. Camera!” 

UNNING in the door, the actors 

rushed up to the tellers; pushed 
them inside the safe with their pistols. 
The director watched. Next moment 
they were running out of the doors 
again. Into the waiting machine they 
dashed as the camera car _ started 
ahead of them down the street. 

“Great scene, Mr. Reston, eh?” 
Burroughs slapped the mayor of the 
town on the back. 

“T never knew how they made those 
movies till now,” the mayor replied. 

Every eye watched the speeding cars 
disappearing down the main street, 
away from the bank. 

Jarviss stood by, wondering. Bur- 


roughs seeing Jarviss, went over to 
him and shook hands. 

“That was a fine scene your com- 
pany just took, Mr. Jarviss.” 

“Pardon?” 

“I said that was a great scene your 
company just took.” 

“That wasn’t my company. Some 
other studio must be here on location, 
too. But I didn’t recognize any 
one—I—” 

Just then the cashier came running 
breathlessly out of the bank. 

“Mr. Burroughs! Oh, oh—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, they—those men—” He 
pointed frantically in the direction of 
the speeding cars. 

“Come, come, Bryant! 
matter?” 

“Those men—backed Joe and my- 
self into the vault and took all the 
cash. And I—I don’t know how many 
thousands of dollars worth of bonds.” 

Burroughs was in a quandary trying 
to understand the man. 

“You—you say they robbed the—Mr. 
Jarviss, are you sure that wasn’t your 
company?” 

“Certainly 
company. 
next week.” 

“Oh, my God! Then they were real 
bandits, and the bank’s been cleaned 
out! My God! Robbed. And the 
whole town here cheering the rob- 
bers on.” 

He feil in a heap into the cashier's 
arms, who was staring at Jarviss 
blankly. iL oe 


Childhood Memories 


Continued from Page 12 
The woman pulling at his tie now 
made one, great effort. This saved Mr. 
Duffus’ life, because the tie tore in half 
and he found himself once more lying 
prone on the floor. 


What’s the 


I’m sure it wasn’t my 
They don’t get. here until 


Somehow or other, Mr. Duffus man- 
aged to stagger out of “Gingham’s 
Dress Shop.” When he found himself 
outside, he made a dash for a taxi. 
All that he could gasp out before he 
lapsed into unconsciousness was “the 
nearest hospital.” 

And thus ended Mr. Duffus’ visit to 
a scene of his childhood. 
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The First Bottle Neck 


Canyon. Advised to enter the San 
Joaquin by way of Cottonwood and 
Tejon Creeks, they proceeded to re- 
make that trail into a wagon-road, the 
first across the Tehachepis, and mid- 
way between the Grapevine and Old 
Tehachepi Passes. Its use by whites 
would seem to begin with these Forty- 
It was probably not much of 
a road. In 1853, Lieut. Williamson, for 
the War Department, sceking a feas- 
ible way for a railroad out of the San 
Joaquin, stigmatized it as the “worst 
road he ever saw.” He immediately 
built a much better one through the 
Grapevine. A year later the Depart- 
ment established a military post (Fort 
Tejon) on this highway, selecting the 
where the unfortunate Lebeck 
staged his bout with the grizzly—a 
level tract flanked by mountains rising 
two or three thousand feet above it, 
the last place a commander would 
choose for defensive purposes. But it 
was not built with that objective. Its 
functions were like those of a police 
station. With the outbreak of the 
Civil War, its staff was needed else- 
where and it was abandoned. 

For obvious reasons, most of the 
trafic by Elizabeth Lake was soon 
using this route. Old Tejon Pass, be- 
tween the sources of Tejon and Cot- 
tonwood creeks, became obsolete, and 
its name, attracted by that of the fort, 
was transferred to the pass at the head 
of that canyon, a short distance east 
(above) Lebeck. Five years later, 
Lieut. Beale acquired all the region, 
some 200,000 acres, between the Grape- 


niners. 


site 


Continued from Page 10 
vine and Tehachepi Pass. His Califor- 
nia home, on the lower Tejon Creek, 
was known as “The Tejon,” and the 
old Tejon Pass was his route to Los 
Angeles. 





Francisco Lopez “el Rico,’’ distin- 
guished Californian ranchero and one- 
time owner of much of the land in 
vicinity of Elizabeth Lake and San 
Francisquito Canon. 


UT of the east, most appropri- 

ately, came one morning into 
Leonis Valley a herd of strange ani- 
mals, unlike anything hitherto seen 
west of the Rockies. They were Bac- 
trian camels on their way to Fort 
Tejon. The idea of utilizing these 
“ships of the desert” in the far west 
originated with the above named lieu- 
tenant. His brother officers scouted it, 





The Drum Bar Barracks at Wilmington, military headquarters during the 


Civil War. 


Note Union Uniforms and one of the camels which Jefferson 


Davis imported from Arabia in the fifties for desert freightng. 
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but Jefferson Davis, President Bu- 
chanan’s Secretary of War, cordially 
approved it, and at length obtained an 
appropriation for trying the experi- 
ment. In 1856 there arrived at Galves. 
ton from Syria 77 of these camels with 
two native caretakers. These worthies 
refused to continue with their charges 
after they were landed. One must 
sympathize with the camels in their 
plight. In a strange country, in the 
hands of a queer people who were al- 
ways hurrying hither and thither, who 
screamed strange noises in their ears, 
and knew nothing of their needs or 
habits, their waking hours must have 
been a constant terror. 


Fortunately, Beale, who, it is said, 
had learned enough of the Syrian lan- 
guage to be understood by them, was 
placed in charge of the first and only 
“camel corps” in the U. S. Army. Some 
were assigned to Albuquerque, some to 
the Gadsden Purchase, and others to 
Fort Tejon, whence they made fre- 
quent trips past Elizabeth Lake on 
their way to Los Angeles for supplies. 
Although the most docile, efficient and 
harmless beasts that ever came into 
the southwest, they were the innocent 
cause of disruption of business and of 
property damage whenever they ap- 
peared in Los Angeles streets. Horses 
became unmanageable, cattle stam- 
peded, women and children fled to 
shelter. American teamsters were 
raised with the brainy and rebellious 
mule, and preferred an animal that has 
to be “broken,” fought into subjection; 
one that constantly. challenges their 
mastery. An animal that willingly 
knelt to receive his load, and in every 
way was doing his best to serve, was 
an incomprehensible freak, only to be 
hated and despised. 

This unpopularity was _ insidiously 
fomented and cultivated by the mule 
trust at St. Louis and at Washington, 
as well as in the southwest. When 
Davis left the War Department, the 
camels lost one of their two friends. 
Lieut. Beale had used them success- 
fully in his surveys along the 35th par- 
allel (route of the future Santa Fe 
R. R. between Santa Fe and the Colo- 
rado River), and brought forward 
many reasons why they were superior 
to mules especially in the desert. But 
when Fort Tejon was dismantled in 

Read further on Page 20 
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“Honesty's Best” 


Stone used regularly to escort his 

employer’s daughter, Dorothy Til- 
ton, to the polo games at Burlingame. 
Now he came to seek employment at 
the grounds. 

A red-haired small boy attendant at 
the course looked after him and re- 
marked. 

“Gee! What that fellow needs is to 
get thrown from the back of a frisky 
pony. I bet he never had a thrill in 
his life, the poor fish. He’s never 
earned an exciting dollar or anything 
—not him!” 

But the boy wronged Haywood; 
that was just what he had done. 
Moreover, he was no “fish.” From his 
earliest years he had earned his liv- 
ing in the most exciting place of San 
Francisco, the stock exchange on Cali- 
fornia Street. His chances of “going 
big” eventually with the firm for which 
he worked in the Exchange were very 
good. Then the stock crash of ’29. 

“I’m going to get sunstruck, Sir, if 
you haven’t some job I can fill around 
here,” he said to the manager of the 
polo grounds, as he entered the office 
of the Burlingame club. 

The man laughed. Then, as if some- 
thing deterred his further merriment, 
he said. “Pardon me. I didn’t mean 
that your being out of a job is funny.” 

He mopped his forehead. 

“Say, we get’em all down here at 
present—pitchers in home-town base- 
ball teams, writers, college students 
who’ve been raised on Shakespeare 
and Arnold. Couldn’t possibly feed ’em 
all—let alone pay them for work.” 

“Maybe I’m a little different from 
them, Sir,” Haywood said as he looked 
straight into the man’s eyes. “In my 
kid days I could manage horses mighty 
well on the ranch in Wyoming. Now 
that I can’t get a job in the stock 
game, thought I’d do anything honest 
I could get to butter my bread for 
awhile anyhow.” 


Js one year previously Haywood 


“Sorry, but that’s our line-up in work 
at present.” 

“Very well,” Haywood said, “I'll have 
to see what I can do somewhere else.” 

As he left the polo grounds, drops of 
moisture rolled down his face. He felt 
utterly and despairingly alone. Be- 
sides, he was so hungry that if he had 





By ELEANOR GRAY 


not been “born honest,” he could have 
stolen pennies from a blind man’s cup 
to buy something to satisfy his gnaw- 
ing appetite. 

Then pulling himself together he 
thought, “Even if I feel as if I'm a 
hundred years old with not one good 
year as my batting average, I intend 
to turn my nose up with optimism 
anyhow. I’ll make a bee-line for the 
city again, and try my luck.” 

He had left the city two weeks be- 
fore thinking to find something in the 
smaller places adjacent to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Even though he had eaten nothing 
since breakfast, wearily he continued 
to walk. He was penniless now. All 
his savings had been used up in liv- 
ing expenses since the slogan “"Un- 
married men first to be fired,” had 
forced him out early in the stock de- 
hacle. 


BOUT nine o’clock that night 

he reached the ocean beach. He 
was weak and exhausted. He thought 
how often in times not so long past 
he had enjoyed himself out there in 
the company of Dorothy. It had been 
her pet hobby to get enjoyment out 
of walking, riding horse-back, or driv- 
ing there. 

He recalled now the girl’s gay laugh 
as they walked far out on the edge of 
the water. Often a wave would break 
into white, fleecy bubbles, and drench 
them thoroughly. These truly had 
been ecstatic moments for him and 
her, too. 


Entering a restaurant, he walked up 
to the quick-lunch counter. The wait- 
ress dropped her casual air as she fixed 
her eyes upon him. 

“Do you need anyone to help around 
here, I'll do anything?” he buoyantly 
isked. 


Staring at Haywood, her mouth 
slightly open, and showing an intrigu- 
ing dimple as she leaned over the coun- 
ter, the girl replied, 

“Oh, Lord, no. Why nobdédy’s got 
carfare to even come out here on week 
days these times—only the owners of 
the side-show, the employees, the 
freaks, and sea gulls pass here. The 
Greek up the road gets all the folks 
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from the shows and the other stray 
ones who drive out later. He's got 


the only place they can get a bite, if 
they’re cold or want a sandwich. Why 
don’t you try there?” 

“No harm in trying. anyhow,” Hay- 
wood, undaunted, remarked. 

As he started gravely to walk up the 
road toward the restaurant owned by 
the Greek, he glanced out over the 
great ocean. He wondered about the 
distant horizon, that endless wonder, 
where sky and sea mingle into an allur- 
ing darkness. The clouds appeared to 
rise out of the sea above the horizon. 
The ocean waves broke, too, into long, 
splintered, flinty wavelets and bubbles. 
He would not be like one of the tiny 
bubbles dashed by the force of the 
irresistible tide against the rocks. All 
the grandeur and power 
made him feel stronger. 


somehow 


At any rate he would not be so 
ashamed to ask a man for a 
Asking a pretty girl for one was too 
agonizing for him. The night was dark 
as he trudged up the beach. He was 
so hungry that he felt that the breath 
of life itself would be soon snatched 
from him, if he did not get something 
to eat. 


meal, 


The stars overhead appeared brighter 
than ever to him, though. He thought 
of a line he had once learned. 


“The darkest night the world has 
ever seen did not put out the stars!” 
It always made him feel brave to look 
at the stars. Earth always had been 
“crammed with beauty” for him. 

As he neared the restaurant shack 
kept by the foreigner, he ceased his 
dreams. He heard the whirring of the 
engine of a machine. Coming closer 
to the place, he saw the owner jump 
into his car and speed away. 

Going up to the door of the restau- 
rant, he looked in. Then he looked 
through a side window. Evidently the 
man had left suddenly. All the dishes 
were piled high, and the place was in 
surely would be no robbery in opening 
this window with the broken latch, 
going in, and feeding himself. Then 
by making the place spic and span he 
figured to pay for what he had eaten. 
He decided to write a note and explain 
his predicament to the proprietor. 
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A FTER he had cooked some ham 
and eggs, coffee, and toast and 
had eaten them, his appetite abruptly 
became satisfied. He felt like an im- 
prisoned man who had suddenly been 
released. Then he began to wash the 
The hot water was covered 
with fluffy bubbles. He was spashing 
the multitude of dishes when the 
policeman on the beat looked in the 
window by which Haywood had en- 
tered. 

Raising the unlatched window, the 
officer called in, 

“Closed shop early tonight.” 

Stone looked up and smiled in a 
queer, uncertain way as the officer con- 


dishes. 


tinued. 

“Oh, you're the new cook, eh!” 

Danger made the shack kitchen feel 
like home to Haywood. His fatigue 
was gone as he worked. 

The policeman’s voice 
strain for him. 

“Smell’s great, anyhow. Cleaning up 
for a change. Needed it badly enough. 
Busiest and dirtiest place at the beach! 
Strange how people never think about 
kitchens when they’re hungry.” 

Tactfully he then added, “You must 
be good to please old Harris.” 

Haywood smiled broadly. 

“Suppose you fix me a ham an’—I’ll 
boost you to the boss. He left you 
lots to do when he went. Didn’t he?” 

Haywood was tremulous as_ he 
thought that he could not ask the 
policeman to pay for what he ate. 

As the officer of the law took his 
place at the counter, a bunch of freaks 
from the side-shows, seeing him eat- 
ing, pounded at the door for entrance. 
Stone opened it. Entering they seated 
themselves next to the policeman who 
remarked, 

“Well, alligator, what do you want 
Aren't you swallowing hu- 
mans all day? So the spieler says.” 

Then the rajah, tall, swarthy, and 
sinister, the teller of fanciful and weird 
tales to the idlers at the beach, took 
his place in the line at the counter. 

Hawkers, haggard, grim-lipped, and 
dog-tired, looked queerly at Haywood 
as he snapped the orders like an auto- 
maton. 

“Ham 
peated alertly. 


broke the 


to eat for? 


an’, coffee, sinkers,” he re- 


As they finished eating, Haywood 
garnered up the money. More dis- 
turbing thoughts entered his head 


when he found that he had a sum of 
money which did not belong to him 


on his hands. 
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While he was deciding what was the 
safest way to take care of it for the 
proprietor, the girl from the restaurant 
down the road entered. She saw Hay- 
wood waiting on the customers as she 
passed the door and came in to con- 
gratulate him upon finding employ- 
ment. 

Her eyes twinkled as she spoke. 

“Gee, you got work all right. I see.’ 
“Yes.” Haywood laughed. There was 
a queer, searching tone in his voice. 
His lips suddenly became dry. 

“Well, why look as if you’d got your 
death warrant instead,” she teasingly 
added. 

Her voice, however, 
and cheered him. 

“Worse than that, Miss. I’m in an 
awful jam. I was starving when I left 
your place. Reached here just in time 
to see the boss drive away. I glanced 
in the side window, saw it had a broken 
latch, also saw a ton of dishes to clean 
up. So I thought to clean up the place 
and pay myself by eating a meal. 

“Then the policeman hailed me as 
the cook, ordered a meal. To add to 
my agony, this mob piled in on me 
next. I’m in an awful fix. I’ve got ten 
dollars cash which my unwanted cus- 
tomers just left me. What to do with 
it is what’s bothering me.” 

“Oh, give it to the cop. He'll prob- 
ably never give it to Harris, anyhow, 
but then that’s not your business. I 
know Connolly, and I'll tell him you’ve 
got to go to your grandmother’s 
funeral.” 

The thought was mother of the deed 
with the girl. 

“Here, Connolly, the cook can't be 
here tomorrow. Got to attend his 
mother-in-law’s funeral. He wants you 
to take care of this chicken-feed for 
Nick, so that it won’t get lost.” 

“There’ s scads of it, too. Isn’t 
there?” the policeman commented as 
he took the change. 


strengthened 


“Well, honesty’s best,” he added, as 
he counted out the money. 


UST as he was putting the night’s 
proceeds into his pocket, to the 

utter surprise of Haywood and the 
girl, Harris entered his establishment 

“What's up, Officer?” he inquired 
surprisedly. 

“What’s up, Nick? What do you 
see? Here your cook just gave me 
this money to keep for you until the 
morning. You must have heard me 
counting it, and showed up just in time 
to grab it. You foreigners can hear the 
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jingle of the coin miles away. Can’t 
you? Don’t you know that I think 
honesty’s best always and that I’d take 
care of it for you you big hunk of 
cheese ?” 

The Greek restaurant keeper was 
dazed with astonishment. As he 
listened, his mouth wide open, too. 

“Why, I ain’t got no cook.” 

“The heck you haven't. Then who’s 
this bozo that’s been cooking this here 
food tonight ?” 

At this point, Haywood spoke 

“It’s all my fault, officer. I was hun- 
gry. I intended to ask this man for 
work. He just left as I came up the 
road.” 

Then he told his intention of trying 
to pay for his meal. 

“You did, you thief. You find out 
that my brother—he was coming from 
New York tonight. You know that I 
get a crowd at this hour, and you 
thought to skin me out of my money. 
You did!” intercepted the shopkeeper 
angrily. 

The policeman decided to quell the 
wrath of the foreigner. 


HILE the officer was talking a 
machine stopped in front of the 
restaurant 

Almost immediately a well dressed, 
personable man inquired, “May we get 
a cup of hot coffee?” 

As he turned to glance around the 
place, he added, “Why, Haywood, what 
—you the cook here? Never knew you 
were a chef.” 

Haywood, laughingly, answered, “No, 
neither did I, either, Mr. Tilton.” 

The words jerked from Stone’s lips. 

“You know this man Sir,” queried 
the policeman as he glanced at the 
prosperous looking man and the party 
accompanying him. 

“Indeed, yes, mighty well, too. He 
was one of my most up-and-coming 
boys until the stock market episode a 
while ago.” 

“Now you see, Harris. You had some 
money-making cook handed you out of 
a clear sky,” commented the officer. 

“Oh, yes, yes. But I don’t like no 
man to come into my place when I’m 
not here, when I have to go to meet 
my brother.” 

“What—” the prosperous looking 
man repeated, “come into your place 
when you're not there—” 

At this juncture Haywood spoke. 

“It’s just this way, Mr. Tilton. I 
was starving I walked all the way 

Read further on Page 29 
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THE KING’S GRANT 


HE grounds of Castle Hill, the an- 
T ecset home of the famous novel- 

ist Amelie Rives, Princess Pierre 
Troubetzkoy, have been opened to the 
public for the first time in its history. 
It is 14 from Monticello, with 
which it is closely associated. 


miles 


In these days of general restlessness 
it is rare to find a residence in this 
constructed two centuries or 
more ago and still occupied by the 
family that built it. Ever since a 
Rives wedded the granddaughter of the 
man who built Castle Hill, a Rives has 
always lived there. 


country 


When Virginia was a virgin wilder- 
ness and Jamestown a stockaded vil- 
lage, King George II granted to Nich- 
olas Meriwether 15,000 acres of forest. 
Meriwether cleared a commanding ele- 
vation in the heart of it and built a 
house, sending abroad for the furni- 
ture. He lived but a short time to 
enjoy it with his young bride. Dr. 
Thomas Walker married Meriwether’s 
widow in 1741 and so came into pos- 
session of the property. 

Being of an adventurous spirit like 
most sturdy pioneers of the period, Dr. 
Walker led an exploring expedition 
into Kentucky in 1750, twenty-four 
years ahead of Daniel Boone. During 
his absence an Indian war-party at- 
tacked and burned the house, and Mrs. 
Walker with her servants escaped the 
tomahawk by hiding in the woods. 

On his return Dr. Walker built the 
present house on the site of the old 


yne, but on a much more ambitious 
scale than the original; in 1765 he 
idded the north front as it now 
stands. 


He was noted far and wide for his 
hospitality and his mint-juleps, which 
Castle Hill 
a guest whose 


he always mixed himself. 
has sheltered many 
name has been indelibly written on the 
pages of American history. Logan, the 


celebrated Indian chief, smoked the 
pipet of peace at its cheery fireside, and 
his steadfast friendship protected the 
the red 
Jefferson rode over from Monti- 


cello as 


place from further raids by 
men. 
often as his gubernatorial 


duties permitted, and regarded Castle 


By MINNA IRVING 


Hill as his second home. 
ison and the charming Dolly, afterward 
mistress of the White House, were fre- 
quent visitors, and Lafayette passed 
several days there in splendid enter- 
There were plenty of good 
fishing in the clear 


tainment. 
horses to ride, 
streams, shooting in the woods where 
wild life abounded, and when the can- 
dies were lighted, dancing to the music 
of negro fiddlers, while a well-stocked 
cellar of liquid refreshment augmented 
the merriment. 

The doctor’s juleps and a memorable 
breakfast Mrs. Walker 
played a significant part in the Revo- 
lution by saving a future President 


served by 


from capture by the British. 

Governor Jefferson and the Virginia 
Assembly were at Monticello when in 
the gray of dawn a spent horse and 
mud-splashed rider turned in at the 
entrance gates of Castle Hill, between 
the towering hedges of tree-box. Cap- 
tain Jack Jouett of the Continental 
Army was stopping for a fresh mount 
in his headlong ride to warn Jefferson 
that Colonel Tarleton was on the way 
to seize him. 

Captain Jack had hardly resumed his 
breakneck flight Tarleton ar- 
rived, demanding breakfast for him- 
self and his troopers. 

Dr. Walker received him with the 
greatest cordiality, ordered a bounti- 
ful meal in the kitchen for the sol- 
diers, and proceeded to mix particularly 
delectable mint-juleps for the officers 
while Mrs. Walker prepared an elab- 
Such a breakfast was 


when 


orate breakfast. 
never before set out at Castle Hill, not 
even for the Marquis Lafayette—nor 
one that took more time to do it jus- 
There is a partial record still 


tice. 
preserved of the good things that 
saved the day for Jefferson; baked 


ham, brown spare-ribs, delicious corn- 
bread, mounds of sweet potatoes, and 
hot short-cakes with honey. Tarleton 
declared that he had not tasted such 
viands in many a When 
finally the redcoats departed after an- 


long day. 


James Mad- other round of juleps the morning was 


far advanced, and Monticello deserted. 
Of course no blame could possibly be 
attached to the good doctor for hay- 
ing so royally entertained His Maj- 
esty’s officers. 
The march of time has reduced the 
15,000 to 3,000 


venerable forest in 


“king's grant” from 
acres, but the 
which Mrs. Walker found refuge when 
the savages pillaged and destroyed her 
Hill 


the peace and seclusion of the primeval 


home still surrounds Castle with 
Hedges of box over 40 feet 
than 200 


entrance 


wilderness. 


high and more years old 


guard the and enclose the 


drives in walls of vivid green. Hoary 
oaks that 
above the 


extended their branches 


Indian council-fires before 


the white man came, shadow the roof 


or drop their acorns in the woods. 
Tulip and silver poplars, silver firs, 
spreading horse-chestnuts, Norway 


spruce, ash, elm, acacia and magnolia 
still embower Castle Hill as they did 
when Nicholas Meriwether carved a 
home from the depths of the forest. 
But the chief glory of the place is the 
ancient and magnificent oaks. 

Judith Page Walker, the daughter of 
the doctor’s son Francis, married Wil- 
liam Cabell Rives, who added a south 
front to the house in 1824, and since 
then it has been practically unchanged. 

The house is in true Southern style, 
two stories, with the deep roof with 
row of dormer windows forming the 
second story, and ivy and blossoming 
vines draping the white pillars of the 
portico. 

Dignified, hospitable, eloquent of the 
traditions of a hard-riding, God-fearing 
race that was rooted in England but 
expanded and flowered in the New 
World, you come away from Castle 
Hill feeling you have 
touch with the noble men and women 


been in close 
of a glorious past—the men and women 
who made Virginia what it is, a state 
which has contributed more than its 
names to the 


quota of illustrious 


nation. 
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The First Bottle Neck 


1861, the experiment was ended. Beale 
bought as many as he could care for, 
and on his ranch they spent the rest 
of their days free from torment. Of 
others less fortunate, some were tried 
out by local express companies; some 
were used in Carson Valley as late as 
1870; a few were turned loose in the 
great desert where they or their de- 
scendants are said to have been occas- 


ionally seen many years afterward. 
Greek George, commonly mentioned 
with them, is not named in Beale’s 
account. 


D OUBTLESS the most thrilling and 
spectacular feature of the pageant 
was the Overland Mail, the Butterfield 
stage line. While not the first cross- 
country carrier in government service, 
it was the first to be adequately 
equipped and favored with high ex- 
ecutive ability. After years of opposi- 
tion from the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, the Butterfield people were 
awarded a contract in the fall of 1857, 
them to carry first-class 
mail only, and passengers, between the 
River and San Francisco, 
over a route selected hy the Post- 
master-General, Aaron V. Brown. The 
coach appeared at the “bottle- 
neck” in October, 1885. It had left 
Tipton, Missouri, the terminus of a 
short railway westward from St. Louis, 
about four weeks previous. North of 
Los Angeles, its route lay through Ca- 
huenga Pass, San Francisquito to Can- 
yon, the “neck,” past Fort Tejon to 
Bakersfield, Visalia, Pacheco Pass, Gil- 
to San Francisco. Passengers 
were required among other conditions, 


permitting 


Mississippi 


first 


roy, 


Continued from Page 16 
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Old Geronimo Lopez adobe, for years stage-coach station at 
head of San Fernando Valley. 


er oF 


Site of the home is now 


covered by the San Fernando Reservoir. 


to board themselves en route, con- 
veniences for which were provided at 
relay stations 15 miles apart, more or 
less, according to the nature. of the 
terrain traversed. 

Few of these relay stations remain, 
even as vestiges. There are two 
adobes near the eastern end of the 
“neck,” but, according to Miss Marion 
Parks, an accepted authority on the 
adobes in southern California, neither 
was ever used by the stage lines. The 
eastern one, however, mentioned above 
as the Andrada adobe, stands on the 
site of the Lake Station, which 
built in the Fifties by Pedro Andrada. 
It was the first of three erected by 
him on this spot, the present one 
built in. 1885, being the third. It is 
now occupied by his grand-daughter. 
The nearby creek probably determined 
the location. A 
on the Purns ranch, is the 
adobe, built by one Ortiz, a 
driver employed by Lieut. Beale, on 
land given him by his employer. It is 
presumably much older than the An- 
drada house, and from what we know 
of Ortiz’s affairs, was probably erected 


was 


short distance west, 
second 


mule- 


when business was booming here, just 





First sketch of Mission San Fernando. 
San Fernando Valley and Mission buildings as they appeared when first 
road makers saw them. 





Sketch made by first surveying party in 1852. 


before the outbreak of the Civil War. 

In April, 1861, the last Butterfield 
stage thundered past Elizabeth Lake. 
The outbreak of the war between the 
States sounded the knell of the com- 
pany’s career. The Confederates con- 
fiscated as much of its outfit as lay 
in their territory. Another company 
purchased the remainder and_ estab- 
lished a line over the central route, via 
Salt Lake and south of the Humboldt 
River. Beginning July Ist, this line 
gave daily service, something hitherto 
unattainable because of the dominance 
of the South in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Other through here, 
some of which need only be mentioned. 
Weils-Fargo operated a line between 
“Los Angeles and the Tejon” (Fort 
Tejon) in 1855. Alexander & Ban- 
ning’s line was making regular trips 
from Wilmington via Elizabeth Lake, 
Oak Creek Pass, and Caliente to Havi- 
lah and the Kern River region. An- 
other line followed the same road as 
far as Oak Creek, where it turned east 
and entered the Owens Valley, to In- 
dependence. Another line whose career 
was brief but thrilling, deserves more 
than passing notice. It was to run 
monthly between Stockton and Kansas 


stages passed 


City, and was established by Post- 
master-General Brown early in Bu- 
chanan’s administration. West of 


Santa Fe, it ran through a totally un- 
inhabited and unknown desert section. 
over the trail surveyed by Beale along 
the 35th paralled in 1857, and later 
utilized by the Santa Fe Railway. 
Brown felt that a mail service, like a 
railroad, would justify its cost, even 
some loss, by attracting immigration 
along its course. This route was de- 
signed to advertise the desert section 
just mentioned, and was a third shorter 
than the Old Spanish Trail through 


Read further on Page 24 
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Mark Twain and Jane Austin 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


An Imaginary Meeting on a Transatlantic Steamer. 


Scene: The promenade deck of the steamer, the passengers are seated on deck chairs. 
Jane Austin and Mark Twain are seated side by side. 


ANE AUSTIN to Mark Twain: I 

am told that you said any library 

was good provided only it didn’t 
have any of my books. 

Mark: Yes, that is right! 

Jane: Why do you have such a dis- 
like for my works? 

Mark (pulling hard at his cigar): 
They don’t give the reader anything. 
It is like raising a beer mug to your 
lips and finding plain water. 

Jane: But people say I did what I 
set out to do: portrayed the lives of 
humdrum people in an accurate and in 
all modesty, clever, manner. I was not 
as fortunate as you, and all my life 
has been passed in an extremely cir- 
cumscribed sphere. I am not one of 
those writers who can produce a folio 
on the moon after having paid two- 
penny to look through a telescope. 
Women should 
See what a 


Mark (brusquely): 
never attempt a _ novel. 
failure George Eliot made of Romola. 
Because a pen resembles a manicuring 
stick, women think that it is their own 
property. 

Jane: But I had an artistic urge 
which I had to express in some man- 
ner. 

Mark (pleasantly 


Couldn’t you have expressed yourself 


sarcastic): 


in an extra fine chocolate cake? 

Jane (somewhat offended): Do you 
think cooking requires any exercise of 
the brain? I have stood my turn over 
the hot stove, and can assure you that 
there is not a speck of inspiration in 
it. I had to express myself artistically! 

Mark: 
»ress yourself artistically” as you term 
it, that is no reason for writing books 
You must think 


Because you want “to ex- 


hat bore us to tears. 
of the poor people who grab up one 
»f your books at the last minute with- 
out realizing you are the author. But 
perhaps you do them a blessing, for 
they will have had a refreshing sleep 
before the journey is over. 


Jane (in a womanly outburst): 
What do you think your books do to 
people? 


Mark: Make them call the author 


a darn fool. But why do you have so 


much ado about nothing in your 


books? Why give so many insignifi- 
cant details when you can come to the 
heart of the matter at once? 

Jane: It is the little strokes that 
count,—that make the picture tangible 
Compare, for instance, 

with 


If we had attempted to de- 


for the rezder. 


my Mr. Collins your Colonel 
Sellers.* 
scribe these men in a few words, the 
that he 


The nuances are the most im- 


reader would not feel knew 
them. 
portant element in any description, 
and these can never be “put over” by 
the thunder and lightning method. 
Mark: That is all 


you fail to discriminate. 


very true, but 
Colonel Sel- 
lers actually does things and attempts 
much more, but your characters seem 
a tread- 


to advance no further than 


mill. You no sooner, for instance, 
bring Mr. Bennet* upon the scene than 


you inform the reader that he went 
into the library to have a quiet read. 
So it is with all of your characters. 

Jane: There are many people in the 
world who do nothing. 

Mark: 
why inflict 
unoffending reader? 


That cannot be gainsaid, but 


such individuals upon an 
Because they are human, and 


The 


in eating, 


Jane: 


literature embraces all humanity. 


man who spends his day 
sleeping, and reading or talking a little, 
will bleed just as much as Napoleon if 
you stick a knife into him. In other 
words both are equally human. Human 
nature has a wardrobe of all patterns 


and sizes. 


*Mark Twain told the author's father 
that Sellers was his favorite 
character, and the only one he would 
recognize on the street. 


Colonel 


*The father of the girls in “Pride 
and Prejudice.” 


Mark: Nature embraces the whole 
human managerie, that is true. But 
that is literature has the ad- 
vantage over Nature, it can choose the 
material it wants to deal with. 


where 


little choice 


knew so 


Jane: But 
was given to me: I 
people. Therefore if | 
scribe any characters at all | 


only very 
few 
want to de- 
must 
take those which most people would 
call, as you do, dull and insipid. Noth. 
ing wildly exciting happened around 
Basingtoke. Therefore my reader can- 
not expect to be lifted out of his seat 
with excitement. But perhaps 
mean to imply that I should not have 
written at all? 

Mark: I think you could have said 
all you had to say in little sketches and 
short pieces. A novel is a rather heavy 
undertaking for a woman! 


you 


Jane: You will admit. no 


that women are loquacious ? 


doubt, 
How can 
we say what we have to say in such a 
brief space? Do you not know that 
writing briefly is no child's play? Do 
you imply that I should not have writ- 
ten at all? 


or . Ion 

Mark: Perhaps you would have 
been happier if you had restricted 
yourself to short pieces. You had 


harcly enough to write about, at least. 
to write novels. 

Jane: Do you like Mrs. Radcliffe? 
Perhaps you think I should have fol- 
lowed her example and written about 
persons and things that I know noth- 
ing whatever about? 

Mark: I am unacquainted with Mrs. 
Radcliffe, but I feel that we are argu- 
You. seem to 
take it for granted that your true vo- 
cation was writing novels, and I feel 
that you are making a mistake. 


ing at cross purposes. 


Jane (having a sudden inspiration) : 
Do you believe in woman’s suffrage ? 


Mark: Decidedly not! 


Jane: 
titude! Please excuse me, I have some 
letters to write. 

Mark 
Jane leaves the 


I wish it did! 


Then that explains your at- 


(pulling out his corncob as 


deck: 


Explains it? 
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The Emergency in Education 


“The essentials rather than the fads must 
be emphasized.” _ Such is the type of criti- 
cism heard most frequently. The critics 
usually fail, on the other hand, to speak of 
the changing conditions in our economic 
structure, our industrial situation, our civic 
development, our social life. They seem 
not to realize how different is the life today 
from what it was formerly. They should 
know that the school program must be mod- 
ern in its makeup and scientific in its appli- 
cation, thus to meet the new forces that enter 
into this developing democracy. 

The public school has, nevertheless, a tre- 
mendous hold upon the imagination of our 
people. Many of these same critics of the 
educational system are, in the final analysis, 
strong proponents of the public schools. It 
is gratifying to note the willingness with 
which the average citizen customarily 
votes for an issue of bonds for school pur- 
poses. ‘The business man, the citizen will, as 
soon as he is convinced of the need and jus- 
tice of the cause, vote money for the support 
of schools to an extent almost unbelievable. 
Citizens generally are in hearty sympathy 
with the American public school. Fre- 
quently, however, they do not fully appre- 
ciate the need for courses of study or meth- 
ods of procedure that differ radically from 
those in force in the earlier days. People 
are ready to admit the value of proper train- 
ing and are willing to finance the school; 
but until the meaning and significance of the 
school of the present is interpreted to the 
people, many are not fully convinced of its 
efficiency. 

It may be said that today, the nation is 
literally going to school. Since the dawn of 
history, wars have sapped the strength of 
the people, drained their treasuries, and left 
behind them burdens of debt and untold an- 
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guish in human wreckage. The World 
War did this to an appalling degree. But 
an outstanding result of the war is a nation- 
wide appreciation of the value of an educa- 
tion for every American boy and every 
American girl. The depression, too, and the 
swelling ranks of the unemployed, have 
tended to add materially to school attend- 
ance. 

It is no easy matter to bring anew before 
our millions of people those lessons discov- 
ered to us by the War. If we are still a 
nation of “sixth graders,” as some contend, 
then must the schools reach out and raise 
the people to a higher educational level of 
intelligence. Not more than 40 per cent of 
children in the United States complete the 
first eight years of school. As bad as are the 
conditions in this regard in the cities, the 
darkest blot is in the rural districts. It is 
not possible to develop an intelligent citizen- 
ship from half-trained minds. An unedu- 
cated electorate is a menace to society and a 
barrier to the development of our much 
vaunted democracy. More than six years of 
schooling are necessary in which boys and 
girls may develop appreciation of the prob- 
lems of government and of true citizenship. 

A prominent theologian, quoted in a met- 
ropolitan daily, pays his respects to our 
school system. He says: “A shortcoming 
of the modern school is its failure to encour- 
age the spirit of individualism and the free 
expression by pupils in the schoolroom, of 
their thoughts and feelings. Our schools,” 
says he, “should not be institutions in which 
boys and girls are taught to repeat parrot- 
like, the words of their teachers.” 

It is such criticism as this, by those whose 
general educational level is high but whose 
knowledge of the school is meager, that does 
great harm. The critic is, of course, hon- 
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est and sincere in his belief, but his criti- 
cism in this instance is about as wide of the 
mark as it could well be If there is one 
phase of the modern school that distin- 
~ guishes it from its predecessors, it is that to- 
day the tendency is to “encourage the spirit 
of individualism, and the free expression of 
pupils.” It was a deserved criticism of the 
school of the past that it did not do this. 

And again. In the older days there was 
much rote work. Children were called 
upon to memorize. Pupils recited .in con- 
cert. They learned their lessons from the 
book. If in the recitation they could re- 
peat parrotlike the words of book or teach- 
er, it was presumed they were being “edw- 
cated.” The spirit and genius of the pres- 
ent-day school is entirely different. Thought 
and expression are given preference over 
memory and concert work. ‘The individ- 
ual is made the center and is the object of 
chief concern. Ability to ¢thimk and to do 
is considered more essential than ability to 
memorize. Modern psychology teaches 
that to know where to go for information 
when needed will lead to better results than 
will come from storing the mind with many 
unrelated facts. 

Education is much more than informa- 
tion. 

Another typical instance of unwise ad- 
verse criticism is found in the statement of 
a mother who, in speaking of inadequate 
third grade training, says: “They are not 
teaching the children a thing except to cut 
paper and play.” Statements of this nature 
are often featured in headlines. A severe 
arraignment of the school is considered 
“news” by the public press. All too infre- 
quently do we find space allowed for discus- 
sion of the marked developments in educa- 
tion, the points at which the modern school 
excels and the fact that present-day educa- 
tion is much more practical and effective 
than was that of our fathers. It is no ar- 
raignment of the school of the past to point 
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out that inadequate in many regards as is 
our present-day system of education, it is 
nevertheless better adapted to our day and 
generation than was the school of those for- 
mer generations to the needs of the earlier 
time. 

A representative lay-writer contends that 
the the graduates of our schools are sadly 
lacking in knowledge of fundamentals. Ad- 
mittedly the schools leave much to be de- 
sired. But despite this fact, the young 
people who come from our schools today 
are, in many instances, better prepared in 
the fundamentals than are those successful 
men and women by whom they are em- 
ployed and who are themselves the product 
of the “good old school.” With equal truth 
it may be admitted that as yet sufficient at- 
tention is not given to what are called “ele- 
mentary things.” It is not so much a 
question of knowledge per se, that should be 
the aim of the school, as it is ability to know 
where to seek information when it is re- 
quired. It is unnecessary and unwise to 
burden the mind with endless details. The 
student should know how to study and be 
so trained as to persistently and logically 
“run down” the information of which he 
is at the moment in need. 

The school has a broader task than to 
deal merely with the intellectual life of the 
child. The mentally deficient, the physi- 
cally unfit or the morally defective child 
must each receive special treatment. The 
home must not shirk its responsibility in this 
regard. Any backward, abnormal or “prob- 
lem” child, is the result of heredity or en- 
vironment, or both. It is important that 
the home and the school cooperate in all 
matters relating to the child’s welfare,— 
physical, intellectual, spiritual, social. The 
teacher must not rely entirely upon the spe- 
cialist in these matters. Character training 
is always of more importance than is ability 


to straighten out a tangled sentence, or to 
Read further on page 27 
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The First Bottle Neck 


Utah between the same points. From 
the Colorado westward, it followed the 
latter trail towards Cajon Pass, but 
left it east of the pass, to turn north- 
ward on the path followed by Smith 
and Fremont, joining the road from 
Los Angeles at the Andrada adobe. 
From this point, the Stockton-Kansas 
City stages traveled the same route 
as the Butterfield line as far as Visalia, 
where they turned north to Stockton. 
this western 
November 
City a 
letter 


coach from 
left Stockton 
One left 
It carried 


HE first 
terminus 
Ist, 1858. 


earlier. 


Kansas 
month one 
and seven passengers. Arriving at Fort 
Tejon, the travelers were regaled with 

attacks by 
Nevertheless, 


blood-curdling tales of 
Indians of the Mojave. 
they pushed on by Elizabeth Lake and 
By day expecting 
from the 
night by 


out into the desert. 


an assault by savage men 


desert on one side and by 
savage grizzlies on the other, their 
nerves were well-nigh worn to a fraz- 
zie. After much argument the driver 
took the party back to the fort, and 
asked for an escort. The Commandant 
declared he had no authority to furnish 
one for such a purpose. During the 
discussion, the coach from Kansas City 
rolled in, and soon after, both stages 
set out for Stockton. The tales had 
little or no foundation. Not until May 
did the next coach from the east ar- 
rive. With four others from Stockton, 
they carried all the business during the 
nine months of operation. Two letters 
and twenty-six papers westbound and 
seven letters and some papers east- 
bound comprised the entire mail. _The 
cost thus far was $80,000; the revenue, 
$2,750. 

had 


was 


Brown died before the line 
rounded out its first year. He 
succeeded by Judge Holt, of Kentucky. 
The latter had scant sympathy with 
3rown’s policy; one of his first official 
acts was the cancelling of that con- 
tract. Aaron V. Brown was in office 
exactly two years, but he accomplished 
much. On the Pacific Coast he was 
very popular, and was said to be the 
first man in any administration to get 
the western viewpoint. Of six postal 
routes serving the Coast, four had been 
established by him as follows: 
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Continued from Page 20 
Butterfield Overland Mail. 
San Antonio-San Diego. 
New Orleans-San Francisco. 
Stockton-Kansas City. 


Though a law partner of President 
Polk in Memphis, he was out of touch 
with the policy of his southern con- 
freres. 


ITH the advent of the Sixties, 

the procession began to straggle, 
—the distance between successive units 
lengthened. The causes are neither 
numerous nor far to be sought. The 
Coast Belt was becoming American- 
The exactions of business were 
forced 


ized. 
more competition 
economy of time. Speedier transit be- 
tween northern and southern parts of 
the state was a necessity, and the 
coastal communities found set traffic 
altogether too slow. The chief hind- 
rance to the building of a good coast 
road had been the rough terrain 
through Santa Barbara County, entail- 
ing an expense which the county alone 
was unable to bear. The legislature 
had never yet appropriated one dollar 
for road construction in any county. 
Sacramento and El Dorado Counties 
had vainly tried for years to obtain 
state aid in building a road across the 
High Sierras into Carson Valley. How- 
ever, in 1860 (the watchdog of the 
treasury must have been napping), the 
Legislature appropriated $15,000 toward 
construction of a highway through 
Santa Barbara County, provided the 
county would raise and expend an 
equal amount for the same purpose. 
Thus was the Gaviota road financed. 
The completion of this project was 
the beginning of the end of the pros- 
perity that Elizabeth Lake had hitherto 
enjoyed, and a few years later, when 
the shrill whistle of a locomotive first 
echoed through the Tehachepis, those 
who heard it knew that the final cur- 
tain would soon be rung down on the 
great drama that had been staged at 
the lake. But the climax had already 
passed, and the inevitable denouement 
had begun. The former must have 
been reached about 1856, when gold 
was being mined on Kern River and 
in Owens Valley. At that time, the 
traffic must have been notable. Ten- 


pressing, 


mule ore-wagons from both regions 
made their creaking way along the 
‘lake night and day. Returning more or 
less empty they went through at a 
gallop, for this roadway, doubtless, the 
best of the routes, irresistibly invited 
speed. 

Not all the passing was vehicular. 
There was other freight—food, cloth- 
ing, mining tools, machinery, tents, 
gambling paraphernalia, etc., much of 
which went through on pack animals. 
The camel trains, on their way to and 
from Los Angeles must have added a 
strange Oriental note to the colorful 
procession. The Kern River and 
Owens Valley stages rumbled through 
on schedule, with full complement of 
passengers consisting of miners, with 
gamblers camp-followers 
who preyed on them. And lastly, the 
Overland stage. When, after the long 
pull up ’Squito the driver 
stopped his horses at the crest for a 
few moments and wound his horn be- 
fore starting down the short grade 
that ended at the Stage Station below, 
every pulse in the valley quickened in 
welcome. “There he is!” For be it 
known, no European potentate was 
ever held in greater awe and admira- 
tion than were these drivers of the 
cross-country stages. No ruler ever 
carried himself more proudly or re- 
ceived deference more regally than 
they, when they condescended to 
mingle with the denizens who flocked 
to the stations in anticipation of their 
arrival. They were the heroes of their 
time. 

With the advent of the railroad, Oak 
Creek Pass (Old Tehachepi Pass) well- 
nigh disappears from the picture, and 
not a trace of the station there can 
be found. Winter rains and cloud- 
bursts have completely effaced it. The 
Pass is easily accessible from Tehach- 
epi, and the view from it is well worth 
the little time required for the trip. 
Gradually the passing through the 
“bottle-neck” dwindled. The main 
arterial currents now sweep distantly 
around it, and, “far from the maddening 
crowd,” the small remnant of the for- 
mer bustling community of Elizabeth 
Lake dozes beneath its magnificent old 
trees, and dreams of the glories that 
were hers in the days “before the war.” 


and other 


Canyon, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


GRAND GUIGNOL 


Hollywood Music-Box Theatre 

Presented by Geo. K. Arthur and Asso- 
ciates 

Directed by Robert Vignola and Donald 
Crisp 


IG ‘wore GUIGNOL” offers to 


those who have thrilled to 

such hair-raisers in the past 
as “The Rear Car,” “The Bat” and 
others, four super-horror playlets. 
Excellently directed, with a cast of 
capable actors. Here is: Tragic bru- 
tality, as a sailor commits murder and 
frantically dismembers the body to se- 
cret it in his sea-chest, eluding Scot- 
land Yard, as he puts to sea ... San- 
guinary melo-drama in a mad-house 
. .. Gruesome pathos as a condemned 
man awaits the hour of execution in 
the death cell... Morbid comedy, with 
a mother-in-law, waiting for her 
daughter’s husband to pass on, so that 
she may live in luxury. 

Witness a performance of these chill 
inducers. Then walk down a dark 
street without turning to see just what 
that menacing shadow is! 

“Grand Guignol” was first intro- 
duced during the fifteenth century in 
France, in the form of Punch and Judy 
shows. They won such success that 
the originator . . . Guignol, abandoned 
the puppet performers in favor of liv- 
ing actors. Five hundred years later 
finds this type of theatrical presenta- 
tion still popular in Paris. Strange 
that among the sundry stage offerings 
that have been presented in the West, 
that some enterprising producer has 
not staged “Grand Guignol” until now. 


A 
"FRISCO JENNY 


Warner Bros. Prodution 
With Ruth Chatterton, James Murray, 
Louis Calhern, Helen Jerome Eddy, 
Donald Cook, Pat O'Malley 
She was a good gal, but the ’Frisco 
quake done her wrong. Ruth Chat- 
terton as Jenny, is the daughter of a 
saloon and dance hall proprietor along 
the old Barbary Coast. She is in love 
with the “honky-tonk” ivory tickler. 
They are about to be married when the 
big quiver comes along and kills the 
piano-player and Jenny’s Dad. This 


leaves little Jenny alone in the fire- 
swept city, with no one but a Chinese 
girl (Helen Jerome Eddy), to face the 


By MAURICE L. KUSELL 


world and the birth of Jenny’s che-ild 
out of wedlock. From here the picture 
goes from bad to worse. And from 
worse to San Quentin, as the years roll 
along. The baby is adopted by an in- 
fluential family. Years later he be- 
comes the district attorney for San 
Francisco. Jenny, too, prospers as a 
vice queen. She commits a murder to 
shield her son’s good name. He prose- 
cutes her, not cognizant that she is 
his mother. He wins a death verdict 
against her. The last few feet of film 
unreel as Jenny sobs against the bars 
worthy of the Chatterton talent. Not 
of the death cell. A story wholly un- 
recommended for juveniles. 


yr? 
CHILD OF MANHATTAN 


Columbia Picture 
Directed by Eddie Buzzeli 


With Nancy Carroll, John Boles, 
Jones 


Buck 


A billionaire finds real love in a ten- 
cents-a-dance girl. A Cinderella theme 
with a heart-of-gold-cowboy tossed in. 
John Boles as the billionaire loves the 
dance hall girl, but doesn’t care to 
marry her. Afraid of notoriety. Until 
...he accidentally discovers she is 
about to become a mother. Then he 
can’t wait to get to the church with 
her The baby does not live, so the 
dance hall lady travels to Mexico to 
secure a quiet divorce, that her chival- 
rous husband may have his freedom. 
In a speak-loudly just across the Mex- 
ican border she meets an old sweet- 
heart, who has been rising steers for 
table use. He wants to marry her im- 
mediately. She tells him of her 
clandestine past and marriage to the 
moneyed man. But as he hasn’t been 
any too pure either, he is: still stuck to 
marry her. Believing that the ex- 
husband doesn’t love her any more 
she condescends to marry the beef 
puncher. On the day of her wedding 
to the cow hostler, the billionaire ar- 
rives and prevents the marriage. The 
westerner being the type of chump 
that wants the girl happy, regardless 
of his own heartaches, gives her up to 
the other man, and goes back to his 
cows. Everything works out beauti- 
fully. Fade-out is a clinch with Nancy 
getting the man she loves and his 
bank roll. 





ROCK-A-BYE 

R.K.O. Picture 

Directed by Geo. Cugar 

With Constance Bennett, 
Joel McCrea 


Originally this story was to be re- 
leased as a vehicle for Gloria Swanson. 
After several slips and changes we see 
Constance Bennett in this opus. Shout- 
ing through sequence after sequence. 
As a temperamental stage star who 
has risen from the gutter, and doesn’t 
seem quite able to stay out of it, is 
the role enacted by Dick Bennett's 
daughter. Miss Bennett climbed upon 
a high pedestal with her performance 
in “What Price Hollywood.” If she 
hopes to remain on top of it she will 
have to begin to act again, and not 
rely upon lung power to put her scenes 
over. Paul Lukas as her theatrical 
producer-manager, is undeserving of 
such a trite part. Joel McCrea as a 
young playwright, gets his break for a 
New York production of his play be- 
cause Connie falls for him. He is the 
“beeg lofer” in this screen story but 
falls short of burning the “fem” audi- 
ence. High spot of the picture is the 
two-year-old baby girl. She is a nat- 
ural actress at this early age. To find 
Miss Bennett in any scene in which 
this baby appears, would require a 
snow shovel. 


Paul Lukas, 


we > ¢ 
SON-DAUGHTER 
Produced by M.G.M. 
Directed by Clarence Brown 


With Helen Hayes, Ramon 
Lewis Stone, H. B. Warner, 
Oland, Louise Closser Hale 


Navarro, 
Warner 


The screen feels the Pearl Buck in- 
fluence. Stories of this type require 
the utmost skill in handling. Casting 
such a production, regardless of what 
amount of talent an actor may have, 
should be considered delicately. The 
language of the Chinese has many dia- 
lects. So have the actors who portray 
Chinamen in this otherwise splendid 
picture. Helen Hayes gives a remark. 
able performance as the _ sacrificing 
daughter of a Chinese doctor, who be- 
moans to the Gods that she was not 
born a son. Ramon Navarro plays a 
young Oriental Prince with a Mexican 
accent. The entire cast with the ex- 
ception of Helen Hayes, is bumped off 
in tong-war fashion. Leaving the little 

Read further on Page 30 
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Historic Sisquoc 


The lumber that went into the Sis- 
quoc Chapel, it is told, was of the fin- 
est quality, carefully selected. Certain 
it is that it was taken there from San 
Luis Obispo where it had been brought 
through old Port Hartford, and the 
cost of hauling it was $40 per thou- 
sand. 

Long is the chronicle of the little 
chapel. There a daughter of Foxen 
was confirmed by the celebrated 
Bishop Tadeo Amat. The steep drive- 
way ascending to it has been worn 
deeply by the feet of mourners and 
solemn processions into the cemetery. 
Services were held there once each 
month in the old days, the padre com- 
ing from Mission Santa Ynez, twenty 
miles away, with a horse and buggy, 
sometimes accompanied by a choir of 
Indians from the Mission. Behind his 


Tiburcio Vasquez, last of the famous Californian bandidos, who terrorized 
the state for a decade and was captured at Los Angeles, often traversed 
this route on his way to mountain “‘hide-outs” in the Lake Elizabeth region. 
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Fremont’s headquarters at Santa Barbara (1846). House built 


for Dona Francisco by Captain A. B. Thompson in 1835. 





pony “Maggie Moore,” the genial 
Father McNally would jog over from 
the Mission Saturday afternoon to re- 
main until after the service and the 
grand country dinner that would fol- 
low at one of the hospitable ranches 
of the valley. 


HESE old-fashioned times came to 

a close in 1908, and the chapel 
ceased to receive the periodic visits of 
the faithful. Honey-bees became its 
only wardens, and woodpeckers were 
left to drill undisturbed into the costly 
lumber. 

Rev. Mathias Ternes conducted the 
last services held there. At that time 
the road through Foxen Canon was 
still the highway, and the prominent 
position of the chapel became its un- 
doing as a place of worship. For the 
automobile had been invented. Cus- 
tomarily the horses of the congregation 
were left at the foot of the mesa below 
the church. When the charging red 
automobiles of 1908, bearing the van- 
guard of the modern Sunday tourists, 
got up in linen dusters and goggles, 
first appeared, at the sound of one of 
them Father Ternes would behold the 
entire male portion of his congregation 
melt away before his eyes, to the ac- 
companiment of shouting as the men 
ran down the hill to hold their horses. 

But now automobiles no longer snort 
and it is a peaceful and retired road 
that runs through Foxen Canon. The 
very isolation of the Sisquoc Chapel 
enhances its quaint charm and invests 

Continued from Page 14 
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The Emergency in Education 


Continued from Page 23 


locate the City of Tampico or the Bay of 
Biscay in their proper geographical zones. 
The modern teacher can tell more “human 
interest” stories than the ordinary citizen 
can imagine. This is because she touches 
the child at every point and realizes that to 
be properly educated, he must not be cut up 
into physical, mental and moral segments. 

The military authorities at Washington 
were, during the War, outspoken in their 
criticism of lax methods in the school sys- 
tem. They characterized educational work 
as lacking in thoroughness. They de- 
nounced in no uncertain terms the inade- 
quate training afforded young men and 
women. ‘They censured what they claimed 
was an existing tendency, which results in 
inability or unwillingness of high school 
and college graduates to carry out orders or 
give commands or to execute a piece of work 
in a proper manner and at a required time. 
Large numbers of college graduates who, 
during the early months of the war, were 
seeking commissions in the various branches 
of our military service, failed in their aca- 
demic examinations, and in their physical 
tests as well. In explanation of the cause 
of failure of so many men one military 
authority says: ‘““They are mentally and 
physically slouchy.” He further declares 
that the college man of today is “pushed” 
through school, that he has been spoiled by 
lack of proper descipline. His inability to 
stand upon his feet and talk and to give 
commands is attributed to the fact that his 
tongue is tied with indecision and “sloppi- 
ness.”” These men, says our critic, “cobbled” 
through school and have no self-depend- 
ence. 

How much of truth is there in this ar- 
raignment of the school? Reply may per- 


haps be made that the critic is thinking in 





terms of war, rather than of peace-time 
conditions; that the schools do not exist pri- 
marily as a training ground for men or 
officers for the field. Granting this, and 
appreciating fully that the military author- 
ities may speak in exaggerated terms, we are 
now confronted by a condition rather than 
by atheory. This country needs and needs 
now, young men and young women of initi- 
ative; those who are decisive, self-depend- 
ent, clean cut; who know how to command 
because they have been taught to obey. We 
need men and women who know how to do 
things, and who do things a little better than 
they have ever been done by any one, at any 
time, anywhere. If we are to have such 
men and women we must expect the schools 
and colleges totrainthem. And the schools 
and colleges can not do this properly with- 
out the cooperation of the home, the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the public and the 
financial support of the community and 
State. 

There is no need to dwell further upon 
the emergencies of war, or criticism of mili- 
tary authorities. If college men “flunk” in 
army examinations; if they have not “self- 
dependence”; if they can not stand upon 
their feet and give commands, then these 
same characteristic weaknesses are observed 
when these young men seek to enter other 
fields of endeavor. Schools are turning out 
far too many graduates whose diplomas, 
while attesting to knowledge of subject 
matter, are not a guarantee of self-depend- 
ence, of qualities of leadership, of ability to 
think or todo. Lack of “discipline” on the 
part of these young men results from man- 
ifest weaknesses in home training and in the 
educational system rather than from lack of 
organized military training in the schools. 

The cost of government has reached 
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extreme limits. Taxation is excessive. 
People are breaking under the load, and 
while feverish efforts are made to balance 
budgets, the conduct of federal, state and 
local activities seems to require further 
‘levies. Business men are turning their 
shafts of criticism upon the school as one 
of the worst offenders in its demands for 
tax money. To reinforce the clamor for 
retrenchment comes the claim that boys and 
girls are not as well trained to meet life’s 
conditions as they formerly were. In short, 
that too great a proportion of the tax dollar 
is spent for education. And young men and 
young women, backed by the best education 
the schools can supply, are without employ- 
ment. ‘There are many such critics today— 
business and professional people, intelligent 
and well-read. What answer can be re- 
turned at such a time as this when the best 
minds are groping for a solution to our eco- 
nomic and social problems‘ 

It is obvious that when economies are 
necessary in personal and business activities 
and throughout governmental channels, the 
schools too should look toward retrench- 
ment. Reduction in expenditures should be 
made where savings can be effected so not 
to impair seriously the effectiveness of the 
educational process. Of the many who 
point to the schools as the great offenders in 
absorbing the peoples’ tax money, few in- 
deed have figured the exact amount in dol- 
lars and cents of their tax increase should a 
proposed bond issue for school purposes be 
voted. Moreover it will usually be found 
that the amount of the tax increase on the 
basis of such bond issue, would not equal 
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the amount the average individual would 
spend thoughtlessly for nonessentials or lux- 
uries. The point is, we sometimes talk 
glibly about the excessive costs of schools, 
but this talk is usually in general terms; not 
based upon specific cases. We must so in- 
terpret education to the public that the aver- 
age citizen will think of the cost of 
education, not in an isolated sense, but in 
comparison to costs as applied in other activ- 
ities of life, and as to the return upon in- 
vestment. 

The foregoing are typical criticisms of a 
general nature to which the schools of today 
are subjected. Criticisms are needed, but 
to be effective and helpful, such criticisms 
should be constructive. In the country at 
large there are reactionary elements con- 
stantly offering criticisms in general terms. 
Usually these critics do not particularize. 

We have no doubt that, inadequate as 
may be the training given by the school, its 
product will much more nearly meet the re- 
quirements of the government and the de- 
mands of society than will that of the 
non-schooled type. The graduates of our 
schools are constantly giving such accounts 
of themselves as to cause just pride in them 
and in our institutions of learning. The 
spirit of the criticisms should however be 
welcomed by the progressive educational 
forces. Such criticisms should make for 
improvement in an already excellent school 
system. The schools should meet more 
nearly than they do the demands imposed 
by our modern life. To do this, they must 
have the continued financial support of com- 
munity, county and state. (To be Continued.) 
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The New International 11-Tube All-Wave Radio only 


The New International all-Wave 11-tube Super Heterodyne DeLuxe contains all 955 95 
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“Honesty’s Best’’ 


from Burlingame to this place. I'd 
nothing to eat, either. I asked this 
young lady here who manages the cof- 
fee shop down the road for work. She 
suggested the possibility of my getting 
work here. The owner had just left.” 

Then he repeated what he had told 
the waitress from the neighboring 
shop. : 

“Yes, yes. I'll vouch for the fact 
that the chap was working hard— 
washing up the dishes when I came by 
on my beat,” added the officer. 

“Mr. Harris, doesn’t all this convince 
vou that this young man is honest and 
just a victim of the unemployment 
situation? I'll stand as guarantor that 
his intentions were as honest as he 
says, officer. Here’s my card. He 
wasn’t with me six whole years with- 
out my knowing just what his moral 
caliber is.” 

Turning to Haywood, he smiled as 
he added, 

“Tf you're willing to do anything as 
hard as this, Haywood, you’re one of 
our own. You can’t be left at bed 
rock like this. I didn’t know young 
stock and bond brokers had this much 
sand in them. We can’t afford to let 
this kind of man power work out 
on the beach. Got to get you up some- 
where.” 


T this point, Dorothy Tilton, who 
was with her father in the party, 
looked up at Haywood. Her lips 
parted and quivere das she whispered, 
“Hay, I’m awfully sorry. Why did 
you keep away from me all this time? 
Wh didn’t you at least tell us you 
were so badly off?” 

While she was talking to Haywood, 
her father spoke. 

“Here's the price of the young man’s 
meal, Mr. Harris. Is it all O. K. for 
the young man to go with us, officer?” 

When the policeman agreed that he 
might depart, Haywood joined the 
party. 

As they drove to the city from the 
beach, Dorothy Tilton sat next to her 
former suitor in the car. Her eyes 
softened. A lovely tendérness was 
Read further on Page 30 
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WRITERS 


do your stories land the editors checks? 


If not—there’s a reason. Don’t blame the depression for everything. 
Learn to improve your own work. 


LET PLOT HOBO JUNIOR HELP YOU 


The gome 
that invents 
a million 


imagination 





Whether you are an established writer or a tyro, PLOT ROBO JR. 
will help you write better, more saleable stories. 
PLOT ROBO JR. supplies you with a million plots if you need 
them—it gives you fresh ideas which every writer needs—it never 
stifles your own imagination, but on the contrary, stimulates it. It 
is On inspiration and a guide. 
PLOT ROBO JR. IS THE JUNIOR EDITION OF THE FAMOUS 
PLOT ROBO-GENIE invented by Wycliffe A. Hill. It has received 
tens of thousands of columns of newspaper publicity ail over the 
world and is being used by successful and established writers. 
Order your PLOT ROBO at once and turn rejection slips into checks. 
WRITERS’ SERVICE, 422 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 354 S. Spring Sti !2 
WRITERS’ SERVICE, 
422 H. W. Hellman Bldg., 354 South Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gentlemen: 
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immediately ROBO JR indicated by the squares checked below. 
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tered. Bob liked him from the start. 
He was such a decent man. Dan made 
him appear so vital; so real. Adoring 


the woman and desiring always to 
shield her, he observed the strictest 
code of honor in every word and 


action. He played the part of a friend 
both husband and wife. Nothing 
more. But through it all, Dan let the 
reader sense the great patience of the 
man, willing to wait until the woman’s 
long period of service should be fin- 
ished. Considerately waiting until he 
had the right to present his claim and, 
meanwhile, working with every ounce 
of energy to lift himself into the 
proper position that would enable him 
to offer to her the comforts with which 
he so desired to surround her. 

And the husband continued to live 
for years and years. Twenty of them. 
In the meantime, the other man had 
become a successful playwright; had 
wisely used the money that came to 
his hands and continued planning for 
the later years and a love all the more 


to 


beautiful for having been so long 
denied. 
The husband’s death was sketched 


with Dan’s customary repression. No 
sob stuff. A clean cut account, pictur- 
ing affectionate grief on the woman’s 
side, much the same as a mother would 
have felt for an ailing and dependent 
child. 

Then the real love story developed. 
Oh, the delicacy of the man’s wooing! 
The woman must not be rushed. He 
had her devotion but her love 
would, he knew, be a more marvelous 
At last they were be- 


seen 


revelation. 
trothed. 
No 


one had ever heard of the ro- 





Inevitable Ending 


Continued from Page 11 


mance because his sense of honor kept 
him from discussing another man’s 
wife even with an intimate friend. 

Then just before the engagement 
was to be announced, the man found 
it necessary to visit a physician. 
Something about a muscular trouble in 
his legs. A touch of rheumatism was 
all that it seemed. Then the verdict. 
A slowly creeping paralysis and... 
the inevitable ending. The man re- 
turned to his apartment. 

And here Dan’s remarkable crafts- 
manship showed to the best advant- 
age. He drew a picture of stark real- 
ity, robbed of every vestige of com- 
plaint or self-martyrdom. He could 
conceive nothing worse than to de- 
mand the sacrifice of added years of 
a woman’s life. And she, being Mary, 
a type completely individualistic, would 
insist upon the sacrifice. 

There was but one thing to do and 
he did it. He made out a deed of gift, 
leaving all personal effects to an old 
friend and all moneys, stocks and 
bonds to the woman. 

Then he reached for his gun. 

Bob sat staring into space. 








Historic Sisquoc 
Continued from Page 26 
it with a faint melancholy which is 
altogether just for this memorial to 
Benjamin Foxen. As he had lived he 


died, alone with his family in the dis- 
tant canon; to the end a man of cour- 
age and tenacious determination, who 
with his last breath lifted up his own 
voice and led his children in the chant- 
ing of the “Gloria.” 
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Stage and Screen 


Continued from Page 25 


Chinese girl in the last episode of the 
picture sailing for China with a boat- 
load of contraband arms and munitions 
for her beloved revolutionary. country- 
men. Miss Hayes is undoubtedly the 
most finished actress on the screen to- 
day. Stories may be weak, but the 
Hayes talent will carry them through 
to high standard. Rest of cast is ex- 
cellent. With exception of the varied 
dialects, which range from broad Eng- 
lish to good old American, this picture 
is good entertainment. 


, + -¥ 
SCREEN STEALERS WHO ARE 
NOT STARS 
Louis Alberni... Henry Armetti 


... The Girl Who Played the 
Maid in “The First Year”. . 
Calhern Grant Mitchell 
Broadway Star). 


Colored 
Louis 
(former 








“Honesty’s Best” 


Continued from Page 29 


most noticeable there now, where gay- 
ety was a short while before. As he 
recognized this change, his knees felt 
weak, and his eyes smarted. All his 
former feeling for the girl came out of 
the limbo of the past. 

As she turned to speak to her ad- 
mirer, their eves met. Her voice was 
fine and low. 

“Great to be with you, Hay. ‘Hon- 
esty’s best.’ So I might as well ’fess 
up. Why, I’m fairly famished for a 
sight of you. Of course you know I’ve 
always been crazy about you.” 











Ye Pilgrim Rug Shop 


Workers Love to Come 


By the Pilgrims 
Walter and Maud Newman 
at 
60 Atlantic Avenue 
The Wayside Colony 


LONG BEACH 





A Friendly Place Where Handcraft 


HOOKED-RUG MAKING, NEEDLE POINT, 
and TAPESTRY WEAVING TAUGHT FREE 
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suffer a 
1ainute from 
painful feet. 


Allen’s Foot-lKase, the Antiseptic 
Powder, shaken into the shoes, 
makes tight or new shoes feel 
easy, gives quick relief to hot, 
tired, aching, perspiring feet. 
Takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. 2 sizes now sold. For 
Free sample address Allen’s Foot- 
Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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(With Acidophilus Culture) 





MALTOPEP IS AN ALKALINE FORM- 
ING FOOD. It neutralizes acidity 
(Acidosis). Acidosis often causes Can- 
cer, Diabetes, Rheumatism and Stom- 
ach Ulcers. 

MALTOPEP AIDS DIGESTION, RE- 
LIEVES GAS PAINS, bloating and 
heart throbbing. 

MALTOPEP CORRECTS CONSTIPA- 
TION. It contains a culture of viable 
(live) Acidophilus which neutralizes 
toxic conditions, stimulates bowel ac- 
tion and provides a friendly intestinal 
flora in which putrification and disease 
germs cannot thrive. 

MALTOPEP IS FREE FROM DRUGS, 
possessing decided therapeutic quali- 
ties. It is essentially a MALT AND 
ACIDOPHILUS HEALTH FOOD 
BEVERAGE, delicious in taste and 
flavor, can be taken freely, and used to 
supercede tea, coffee or chocolate if de- 
sired. Excellent in cases of malnutri- 
tion, nervousness, debility, indigestion 
and stomach disorders of all kinds. 


MALTOPEP PRICES 
Parcel Post cr 
Expressage Prepaid 


ee Pee ee ee 8 Cee Se $ 1.25 
42! geeks era eanwre 8 § ae aoe 
One-half Gallon (one month’s supply for 

CME POTOOR) ccs ee 4.00 
Family Case of four one-half gallons 

(four months’ supply for one person)...... 12.00 


L. G. MOWER, Distributor 


422 H. W. HELLMAN BLDG., 
354 SO. SPRING STREET, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Flippant Filosophy 


By M. S. MERRITT 


WORDS OF WISDUMB— 


PRING goeth before summer, and pride before 
fall! 


7 A 7 


What fools we mortals be—not mentioning the 
fools among the immortals! 


5 7 of 


Most of us can’t be charitable these days be- 
cause charity begins at home—and how are you 
going to be charitable if you haven’t got a home! 


7 7 y 


A lot of former musicians are now specializing 
on the humdrum. 


HOLLYWOOD— 


HE Wolves at the doors in Hollywood are bet- 
ter off than the average Wolf, because they're 
all at Screen doors! 


y y y 


And things are so tough right now that a lot 
of actors are parked on the Wolf’s doorstep! 


+ A 7 7 


Then there was the actor who was always com- 
plaining that his shirts came back from the laundry 
only half clean. Later he found out that the China- 
man running the hand laundry had only one arm! 


7 7 : A 


A certain temperamental star who had a hard 
time keeping a domestic, was interviewing a hesi- 
tant applicant— 

Star: “Which would you rather have—sixty 
straight or seventy-five with abuse?” 

Applicant: “I might as well take the abuse, I'll 
get it anyhow.” 


5 7 7 
Wonder if some of those former high-hat stars 


who were so particular about their billing wouldn’t 
be glad to co-star with Mickey Mouse now! 


y 7 7 


HOLLYWOOD SIMILES— 


AS prominent as Jimmie Durante’s nose - - - - 
As resourceful as the hero of a horse-opera 
- - - - As wide open as Joe E. Brown’s mouth 
- - - - As useless as a producer’s relatives - - - - 


As improbable as an option renewal - - - - As 
inevitable as the final clinch - - - - As far-fetched 


as Samuel Goldwyn’s grammaticisms. 
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GLENDON AVENUE, 


WE INVITE YOU 
to visit this unique shoppe located in 
the El Encanto Building. 

Featuring Kali-sten-iks and Ed- 





ward’s Shoes. The shoes recom- 
mended by the leading child 
specialists. 


Specializing in Orthopedic and 
Corrective fittings. Miss Crum, for- 
merly with Bullock’s and the Innes 
give advice and 
supervise all corrections. 

Let us give you a free demonstra- 
tion by taking a Pedo-graph picture 
of your child’s feet. 
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Suttenhouse-Pusrisers 
Los Angeles, California 


Announcing a new book 


SALLY ANNE 


MAMIE SMITH 
Illustrated by the internationally known artist. 
EULALIE 


SALLY ANNE—is an original playbook for 
children—brim full of surprising novelties and 


A limited edition of five hundred copies— 
numbered and signed by the Author are ready 
for distribution. 
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We INVITE YOU to 
visit this unique shoppe located in the EI 
Encanto Building. 


Featuring Kali-sten-iks and Edward’s 
Shoes. The shoes recommended by the lead- 
ing child specialists. 


Specializing in Orthopedic and Corrective 
fittings. Miss Crum, formerly with Bullock’s 
and the Innes Shoe Co., will give advice and 
supervise all corrections. 


Let us give you a free d:monstration by 
taking a Pedo-graph picture of your child’s 


feet. 
Westwood 
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The Eppley Hotel Gis 20 Hotels in the Middle West. 
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California’s Most 
Picturesque Cafe 


The Chateau 


1201 Shatto Street 
LOS ANGELES 
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The Haunt of Artists, 


Epicures and Screen Stars 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 1850-1894 


O those interested in literary development during the last half century, Robert Louis 

Stevenson’s contribution plays an important part. Much of his best work was done 
while he was a resident of Californias The Porter Ship Memorial in Portsmouth 
Square, San Francisco, is a mecca visited by many. During the Annual Convention of 
the League of Western Writers in October, 1929, this memorial was dedicated by Stephen 
Chalmers. After speaking of Stevenson’s great work as author of such familiar pro- 
ductions as “An Inland Voyage,” “Travels With a Donkey,” “Treasure Island,” 
“Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” etc., Mr. Chalmers, using 
the pipe upon which Mr. Stevenson was wont to play, favored the group with some of 
the familiar airs of Stevenson. The old “Jacobite” air was Stevenson’s favorite to which 
he afterward set the words: 


“Sing me a song of a lad that is gone. Mull was astern, Egg on the port, 
Say, could that lad be I? Rum on the starboard bow. 
Merry of soul he sailed on a day Glory of youth, glowed in his soul. 
Over the sea to Skye. Where is that glory now?” 





Cut used by courtesy School and Community Magazine, Columbia, Missouri 














